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allenge of missions to Christian 
youth 
Opportunities to catch 
Christ and Socrates 
Inter-Varsity goes international 
You can tell them 
Mohammedan memos 
Philosophically preaching 
Christianity is Christ 
This morning with God 


COMING next month 


“As Others See Us,"’ by Nina T. Cole. 
“Do Christ and the Psychiatrists Agree?’’ by 
Betty Dixon Leake. 
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Navajo Repercussions 

Having been a missionary among the 
Navajos for many years, I especially ap- 
preciated Mr. Prichard’s fine article about 
them in the July issue [The Navajos Have 
a Future]. His statements are remarkably 
true to fact, without exaggeration or under- 
statement, and he gives a very clear picture 
of conditions as they are. 

His suggestion that anyone who is inter- 
ested might spend a summer on the reserva- 
tion to get acquainted with the work, is a 
very good one, too, and I would like you to 
have our name on the list to use such tem- 
porary workers if any offer. I am a member 
of the Wycliffe Bible Translators’ group 
working on the completion of the transla- 
tion of the Bible for the Navajos. 


Farmington, N. M. Faye E, EpGerton 


Any Resemblance Purely Coincidental 


I have read with great interest the article, 
Is Christianity Credible? by Kenneth N. 
Taylor [August His]. In speaking of Pro- 


REPERCUSSIONS FROM READERS OF HIS 


fessor Jones I wonder if he could have in 
mind Dr. - . Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Religion of 
: College. The article describes him 
so accurately and in such great detail that 
it would seem that it could hardly mean 
anyone else. The article is a perfect descrip- 
tion of the required course at : 

called Philosophy of Life which the Dean 
once told me was “given and required to 
get around the church’s requirements.” 
Please let me know if the article was about 


the Por: oF J. F.M 


‘“‘Must”’ Reading for Christian Students 


This is to congratulate you and Mr. Tay- 
lor for his very excellent article Js Chris- 
tianity Credible? 

Christian college students everywhere 
should read and reread Mr. Taylor’s schol- 
arly approach to a very real and dangerous 
problem, to enable them to listen with dis- 
cernment to the so-called learned men of 
our day. 

E. Lansing, Mich. Wanine J. Fircu 
One of the Many 

To be frank, His is just another religious 
periodical having a form of religious tenor 
but no practical and real life-giving power 
which is greatly needed in these last days. 

His as now published has nothing to en- 
liven and awaken this dead, blind, and un- 
civilized world. Give it one touch of the 
power of the old-fashioned gospel of Jesus 
Christ and it will surmount all religious 
periodicals and last throughout all eternity. 
Sayre, Pennsylvania 1G: & 


World View Necessary 

I personally am not as concerned with 
doctrinal interpretations as with articles 
which help one to live in closer fellowship 
with Christ day by day and follow God’s 
will. ... I wonder if your students are aware 
of the community problems they will have 
to live with when they leave the seclusion 
of their campuses. Many pressing problems 
that face the Christian in our present ma- 
terialistic and pagan civilization you scarce- 
ly touch on. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


JENNIVIEVE WEsTWICK 





A short story by Karl Davis 


HE FIRST TIME I met Jim Gregory 

was on the football field at the 
University of Texas- pre-season scrim- 
mage. I had transferred from Nacog- 
doches State Teachers College and 
was trying to get acquainted. Jim 
seemed to know everybody. He showed 
me around and we got along pretty 
well from the start. 

So when his roommate decided to 
take a job with the Humble Oil Com- 
pany out in East Texas and Jim sug- 
gested that I room with him, I was 
glad. 

One thing I didn’t realize till after 
I'd moved in: Jim was religious. About 
the first thing I noticed was a big 
black Bible on his study table. I won- 
dered what I was getting into. I soon 
found out that he went to church twice 
every Sunday, sure as anything, rain 
or shine. There was a little church a 
few blocks from the campus that had 
an evening service, and he even ‘went 
there to young people’s and Sunday 
school. 

Jim was taking Business Adminis- 
tration. It was his field all right, and 
practical, too, since his dad had lots 


of money that Jim would take over 
some day. Funny thing, I didn’t know 
about that until I went up for Christ- 
mas. His home was one honey of a 
place. Swimming pool and everything. 

Maybe it was Jim’s modesty about 
how well-heeled his family was that 
made me wonder if he didn’t have 
something in his religion. Somehow 
he didn’t seem to depend on money. 
He didn’t preach at me, but before 
long I got the idea of what he did 
depend on. 

Two fellows down the hall, Bob 
Anker and Jack McKnight, used to 
come to our room to pray and study 
their Bibles with Jim, Sometimes I’d 
stay around. The more I thought about 
what those fellows believed, the closer 
I came to wanting it, too. 

Well, our senior year came, and 
winter ran along into spring; basket- 
ball ended after a good season, and 
Jim was high scorer for the conference 
—dquite the campus hero. 

Just about everything was coming 
his way. He had fallen in love with 
Jane, a member of the church he at- 
tended, and she was wearing his ring. 





She was top-grade in everything but 
looks, I thought; and she didn’t rate 
too badly there really. She was pres- 
ident of the Women’s Federation her 
senior year, and all the girls liked her. 

Well, one night Jim asked me to go 
along to church with him. I was glad 
to, because, frankly, I was getting 
troubled about this person Jesus Christ 
and would have given a lot to get my 
ideas straight about who He was and 
about a new quality of life Jim said 
one got when he accepted Him as 
Saviour. The thing was, that idea 
wasn’t just a good theory; it seemed to 
work. The fellows on the campus who 
were Christians were, by and large, 
the best guys I knew. There were ex- 
ceptions, of course, (like C. D. Bixby 
who scolded us all for dancing but 
cheated in his exams) but I mean in 
general. 

That night the minister talked 
about the need of missionaries. He 
ended up with a request for the Chris- 
tians to give themselves completely to 
God and preach and live the message 
of Christ among those who had never 
heard of Him. Then he asked those of 
us who weren’t Christians to accept 
Christ right then. 

I'll never forget what a struggle 
I went through, trying to decide 
whether or not to do it. I wanted to, 
but when I thought of cutting out 
some things I couldn’t quite bring my- 
self to it. Then I remembered Jim, sit- 
ting there next to me, and I almost put 
my hand up. 

But somehow the service was over, 
and I still hadn’t decided. I figured 
I'd go back to the room and spend some 
time thinking and sort of praying to 
see if I couldn’t get everything set- 
tled. 

Jim and I walked home in almost 
complete silence, both thinking. Jim 
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prayed quite awhile before finally 
getting into bed, then he tossed and 
rolled until I finally dropped off to 
sleep, exhausted after my own mental 
wrestling. I determined to talk to Jim 
about it in the morning. A couple of 
times during the night I woke up to 
see Jim beside his bunk praying. 
When morning came he was so pre- 
occupied I didn’t try to talk to him 
about my troubles. I figured I’d wait 
a day or two. 

I wondered what Jim’s trouble was, 
and next day I found out. He had been 
socked between the eyes by what the 
minister said about going’'to a foreign 
country. He felt that God was calling 
him to it; and he wasn’t very anxious 
to go. I couldn’t blame him. It would 
mean giving up money and comfort 
and position—plenty. It would mean 
a mighty tough life for Jane. 

But he told me God was clearly call- 
ing him, and knowing Jim as I did, I 
knew pretty well how he'd decide. 
He’d go. And it made me pretty proud 
of the boy. He’d be walking on air as 
soon as the decision was made. 

One day I saw Jane and Jim out 
walking, and I could have sworn that 
Jane was crying, I guess it was tough 
on her, too. 

Well, Jim went on for two weeks, 
worrying himself sick, knowing he 
ought to say he’d go but not quite able 
to bring himself to it. After that he 
seemed to get sort of numb to the 
whole business, and was pretty much 
himself, though not quite. 

To this day I don’t know what really 
happened—whether Jane interfered 
in some way or whether he made his 
decision without considering her. 

But it was a blow on the head to me. 
I'd figured there wouldn’t be any ques- 
tion but that Jim would do the right 
thing. And here he was hedging. Once 
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I asked him about it, but he sort of 
evaded the question and spoke about 
supporting several missionaries in- 
stead of going himself. 

And he never seemed quite the same 
after that. The old buoyancy of spirit 
was missing somehow. Probably just 
my imagination. Anyway, I didn’t feel 
free to talk to him about my problem 
and after awhile I sort of forgot it in 
the rush of spring exams and inter- 
views about jobs. Graduation came 
and a few hours later Jim and Jane 
were married and I saw them off. 

It was ten years before I saw them 
again. 

Last night I was only forty miles 
from their town so I telephoned and 
drove over. They gave me a royal wel- 
come and it was good to see them 
again. They hadn’t changed much. 
Jim was the same swell fellow. Jane 
was still Jane, only more poised and 
better looking. 

Mostly, of course, we talked about 
college days. It was getting on toward 
midnight when I finally asked him a 
question I’d sometimes wondered 
about—whether he ever regretted his 
decision not to be a missionary. 

Well, I’m sort of sorry I asked, now. 
Jim didn’t say anything for a bit, just 
sat there studying the fire. Then he 
shifted his shoulders a little as if he 
were very tired. “I'll tell you this,” he 
said. “Many and many a time I’ve 
wondered if this business of making 
money isn’t mighty small potatoes 
compared with the work I'd be doing 
on the mission field. But the bridges 
are burned.” 

I saw that Jim was upset so I 
changed the subject and tried to talk 
about the football games we’d played, 
but he didn’t say much so pretty soon 
we all went to bed. 

That night I stayed awake for a 


long time, thinking. One thing that 
went through my head was Robert 
Frost’s poem we learned back in 
American Lit: 

Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 

And sorry J could not travel both 

And be one traveler, long J stood 

And looked down one as far as J could 

To where it bent in the undergrowth, 

Then took the other, as just as fair 

And having perbaps the better claim, 

Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 

Though as for that, the passing there 

Had worn them really about the same 

And both that morning equally lay 

Jn leaves no step bad trodden black. 

Oh, J kept the first for another day! 

Yet, knowing bow way leads on to way, 

J doubted if J should ever come back. 


J shall be telling this with a sigh 

Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and J— 

J took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 

Of course, the poem didn’t apply 
too well to Jim, because the fellow in 
the poem didn’t know which trail to 
take while Jim did. And that has made 
all the difference. 

Strange what a difference one de- 
cision can make. If Jim had decided 
another way ten years ago... . I won- 
dered whether I would have made a 
decision, too. I thought I knew. I 
turned over and finally got to sleep. 


THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE 


HEN A FOUNTAIN PEN salesman was 

writing in his notebook an order for 
five hundred pens which he had just re- 
ceived from a prosperous merchant, the mer- 
chant suddenly exclaimed, “Hold on, sir! I 
cancel that order,” and turned to wait on a 
customer. The salesman left the store in dis- 
gust. Later, the merchant’s bookkeeper said, 
“Why did you cancel that fountain pen 
order?” “Why?” said the man, “because he 
talked fountain pen to me for a half-hour, 
using a number of forcible arguments, and 
then booked my order with a lead pencil.” 


—Cyclopedia of Religious Anecdotes 





THE CHALLENGE OF MISSIONS 


TO CHRISTIAN YOUTH 


By Rosert Hari Grover, M.D., F.R.G.S. 


© CONCEIVABLE Challenge to Chris- 
tian students could be a louder 
one than that which the world-wide 
missionary enterprise presents. 
THE CHALLENGE OF LOYALTY TO CHRIST 

The Christian missionary enterprise 
is Christ’s own enterprise. The Great 
Commission, “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture,” is His personal commission, the 
statement of His will and desire. 
More, it is His explicit command. Nor 
was this command qualified by any 
conditions of ease, convenience, or 
safety. It was simply the peremptory 
“Go.” Nor has it ever been revoked. It 
concerns Christ’s followers today not 
one whit less than the disciples who 
heard the words from the Master’s 
own lips. How, then, can any one of 
us confess Him as Saviour and ac- 
knowledge Him as Master, and yet fail 
to recognize and respond to the per- 
sonal implications of His great mis- 
sionary commission? 

As I read the New Testament I am 
impressed that the one thing which 
engaged Christ’s thought, the only 
thing of which He spoke, so far as we 
know, in those last days before His 
ascension, was the carrying of His gos- 
pel to all the world. The very last re- 
corded words which fell from His lips 
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were, “Ye shall be witnesses... unto 
the uttermost part of the earth.” 

ThatGreat Commission was the char- 
ter upon which Jesus Christ founded 
His Church. And yet today, after 1900 
years, multiplied millions are still 
living and dying in as utter ignorance 
of the Saviour as though He had never 
been born or had never died as their 
Redeemer. How can you and I love 
Jesus Christ and be loyal to Him, and 
not pledge our utmost help in carrying 
out His last wish and greatest com- 
mand? 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE GREATEST SERVICE 
TO OUR FELLOW-MEN 


The words of Jesus, “Whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it; but who- 
soever shall lose his life for my sake 
... the same shall save it,” were not 
a mere arbitrary dictum but the ex- 
pression of an eternal principle and 
law of the spiritual kingdom. 

Not in having, or receiving, but in giving 

is, there bliss, 

He who has no other pleasure ever may 

rejoice in this. 

Be it wealth, or be it leisure, be it skill we 

have to give, 


Still, in spending life for others, Christians 
only truly live. 


Condensed with permission of China Inland 
Mission, 237 W. School Lane, Philadelphia 
44, Pa. Reprints of this article available 
from the C.1.M. at a cost of $2.00 per 100. 












I am thinking just now of the great 
heathen world as I have seen it. There 
is its material aspect, its dire poverty, 
its abject misery, its wretched hovels 
that pass for homes, its dull drudgery 
of unremitting toil, its gross intellec- 
tual darkness, its unalleviated physi- 
cal disease and suffering, its utter lack 
of a thousand features which gladden 
and bless our lives and make them 
worth living. 

Then there is the moral aspect, and 
I think of how those lands reek with 
abominable and filthy habits, with 
brutal crime and cruelty, with every 
form of unmentionable moral vice and 
pollution. There still exist the open 
sores of slavery and witchcraft in 
Africa, blighting caste and suffering 
widowhood and child-wifehood in In- 
dia, the ravages of the opium curse in 
China, the tragedy of polygamy every- 
where. These open sores cry to heaven 
for healing, these awful evils for cor- 
rection, 

Lastly, there is the spiritual aspect, 
darkest of all because it relates not to 
time only but also to eternity. I think 
of multiplied millions with the same 
human susceptibilities and the same 
eternity of destiny as we, yet never 
having been given one vestige of 
knowledge of that only Saviour to 
whom we owe everything we are and 
have, “having no hope, and without 
God in the world,” sunk in dark de- 
spair, perishing for the Bread of Life. 

Then, over against this terrible pic- 
ture, I think of what the gospel has 
done to heal and change it all wher- 
ever it has been given a chance. I 
think of the vilest cannibals and sav- 
ages turned into saints and witnesses 
and even martyrs for Christ, of the 
countless lives lifted from pagan 
superstition and degradation to lofty 
heights of purity, integrity, and spir- 








itual experience, of the wonderful 
transformations in individuals, in 
homes, in entire tribes and communi- 
ties by the power of the gospel. 

When I bring together these two 
pictures upon which we have looked 
and reflect that to me Christ has given 
in trust the potential remedy for all 
earth’s misery and wrong, the means 
of leading souls out of death into a 
blessed life for time and eternity, I am 
compelled to the conclusion that un- 
less I am a base ingrate, an embodi- 
ment of heartlessness and selfishness, 
I must throw my life, with all its 
powers and resources, into this enter- 
prise for the salvage of souls and 
bodies of my fellow-men. 
THE CHALLENGE OF A RUGGED TASK 

I should scorn to lower the mission- 
ary appeal by representing the task of 
the missionary as an easy, safe, and 
comfortable one. I am speaking to 
young men who are not content to fill 
the seat of a spectator at the game, but 
prefer a place in the game itself, with 
all that this involves of hard training, 
self-denial, and severe exertion— 


young men who are not afraid of the 
tackle, the scrimmage, the tough fight. 
In every sphere of life it is the hard 
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oO N Marcu 23 of this year, Dr. Robert 
Hall Glover, Home Director Emeritus 
of the China Inland Mission, was called to 
be with the Lord after a brief illness. Con- 
verted in boyhood, he heard the call of God 
to foreign missionary service at the age of 
fourteen and, after preparation, he went to 
South China under the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance, as a pioneer medical mis- 
sionary. At the end of his second term, he 
became Foreign Secretary of the C&@MA, 
an office he held for many years. Dr. Glover 
was well known as a conference speaker and 
writer for the cause of foreign missions. 
Through his published addresses like the one 
here given, his ministry still lives. 





task that produces God’s heroes and 
heroines. 

When Scott, the famous Antarctic. 
explorer, appealed for men for his 
perilous expedition, thousands re 
sponded. Men pressed for a_ place, 
without conditions or reservations. 
Some even offered to meet all their 
own expenses. And for what? For an 
undertaking that promised certain 
hardship and suffering, and the likeii- 
hood of death itself. 

I think of the words of Garibaldi, 
the great Italian patriot and liberator. 
Said he: “I am going out of Rome. I 
offer neither pay, nor quarters, nor 
provisions. I offer hunger, thirst, 


forced marches, battles, death, Let 
him who loves his country in his heart, 
and not with his lips only, follow me.” 
And they followed him! 

An infinitely greater One than Scott 
or Garibaldi challenges us today with 
the words, “If any man will come after 


me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me.” His mission- 
ary enterprise has always been marked 
by discomfort, privation, hardship, 
and danger. Sacrifice has always been 
the soul of missions. 

Students have always loved accqunts 
of the noble daring of David Living- 
stone, John G, Paton, Hudson Taylor, 
or some other missionary hero of an 
earlier generation. Let me assure you 
that there is still plenty of room for 
the heroic in missions today, for the 
display of high courage, and daring, 
for the employ of the highest gifts and 
attainments. This is true in the pene- 
tration by pioneer agencies of the vast 
unevangelized areas which lie at the 
heart of the continents of Asia, Africa, 
and South America, 

I cannot understand how the soul of 
Christian youth is not filled with a 
consuming passion to have a part in 
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pushing back the frontiers of Christ’s 
Kingdom in these distant lands, and 
planting His standard in “the regions 
beyond,” where His name has never 
yet been heard. How every worldly 
adventure of our day, such as the quest 
for the North and South Poles, the 
scaling of Mount Everest, or the con- 
quest of the air, pales into insignifi 
cance before the sublime aim and goal 
of Christian missions! 

THE CHALLENGE OF 

INCOMPARABLY RICH REWARDS 

The highest motive in missionary 
service is not the reward it brings to 
the worker. And yet such reward is 
necessarily inseparable from such ser- 
vice, And the sacrifice in missionary 
life and labor is altogether swallowed 
up by the abounding compensations. 

We still hear echoes of the mission 
aries “throwing their lives away” by 
“burying themselves” in some foreign 
mission field. But let me tell you that 
even the material compensations at- 
tached to missionary work—its for- 
eign travel, its international contacts, 
its opportunities for wide observation 
and comparison—make it a liberal 
education in itself, immeasurably en- 
larging and enriching to those en- 
gaged in it. 

But these are the least of the mis- 
sionary’s compensations, Tell me what 
other joy can equal that of bringing 
healing to afflicted bodies and illumi- 
nation to dark minds, lifting individ- 
uals, homes and communities from 
defilement and misery to higher, purer 
levels, and above all, leading men 
through the knowledge of a Saviour 
into the joyous liberty of the sons of 
God. 

Wrote a missionary from Japan: “I 
think there can be no other joy on 
earth quite like the joy of being with 
Jesus when He brings in a lost sheep, 





which has been wandering in the 
dense darkness of heathenism all its 
life.” And out of glad personal experi- 
ence I can confirm that testimony, for 
it has been my joy more than once to 
lead to the Saviour a soul that never 
before had heard of Him. As I look 
back over the four decades of my own 
missionary career with all the trials 
and difficulties it recalls, I am ready 
to say that if I had my life to live over 
again I should make the very same 
choice that I made as a young man, 


How are you going to meet this 
challenge? You are going to meet it 
in one of two ways. Having looked 
these appalling and convicting facts 
in the face, either you are going to 
live for self, for pleasure, for personal 
ambition, for money, for the world, 
and then pass into Christ’s presence 
empty-handed, having failed and dis- 
appointed Him, having missed the 


best of your life; or else you are going 
to say with Paul, “We thus judge, that 
if one died for all, then were all dead: 
and that he died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him which 
died for them, and rose again,” and 
then by yielding to Him you are going 
to become His channels for the bring- 
ing of relief, and emancipation, and 
comfort, and joy, and eternal life to 
others, who will some day stand by 
your side in His presence and hear 
Him say to you, “Well done, good and 
faithful servant ... enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” The momentous 
question is—which of these two 
courses is going to be yours? 
Perhaps in heaven one day to me, 
Some blessed soul will come and say, 
“All hail, beloved! but for thee, 
My soul to death had been a prey.” 
Ab, then, what sweetness in the thought, 
One soul to glory to have brought! 


Next Month 


DO CHRIST AND THE PSYCHIATRISTS AGREE? 


This question is asked and answered by Betty Dixon Leake, whose 
studies in the field of social psychiatry enable her to speak with author- 
ity on the subject. You won’t want to miss her evaluation of the prob- 
lems and methods of modern psychiatry from a Christian viewpoint, 
appearing in the November issue of HIS. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


Christine wasn’t a Christian, but when she went to college, she was 
introduced to the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship ...and a virile 
Christianity that attracted her at once. Then she learned to know some 
of the IVCFers better: Pat, Dorothy, Sally, Sheila, Pete, Sandy. Read 
the letter Christine wrote some weeks later to an IVCF staff member 
as to why she wasn’t joining the Fellowship... yet. This will appear 
in HIS next month. 





OPPORTUNITIES TO CATCH 


Pre-seminarians can learn a lot in college besides Greek 
and Bible history . . . this seminarian tells what. 


By Epna Martuis DupEeck 


© YOU ARE PLANNING to go to sem- 
S inary? Oh, I see—if you ever sur- 
vive four years of college. That does 
seem like a long time when you are 
eager to get into actual Christian 
training, doesn’t it? But did you ever 
stop to think that your college and 
graduate work both will mean more to 
you if you start preparing for semi- 
nary now? 

Yes, yes—I know—that’s what you 
are doing. That’s why you are in col- 
lege. That’s why you are taking all 
those courses that your minister and 
your director of Christian Education 
and the dean of your college said you 
ought to take if you were planning to 


go on to seminary. And that’s the only 
reason you are struggling with a 
Greek lexicon every night while your 
friends wax eloquent in French or 
Spanish or don’t worry about learning 
a language at all. You are doing all 
this because you realize that the best 
education isn’t too good in the Lord’s 
service and you know that He has put 
you where you are. 

That’s fine, but you miss my point. 
It’s so easy just to “mark time” spir- 
itually when one is occupied .with 
exams, term papers, collateral read- 
ing, and a never-ending round of 
extra-curricular activities. Yet college 
days are full of opportunities which 
pay big dividends toward your spir- 
itual growth if you cash in on them. 





Are you active in some Christian 
student group? “But,” I can hear you 
saying, “I go to a state university and 
there isn’t much opportunity for any- 
thing like that.” Oh, yes, there is! If 
your school has an IVCF chapter or 
similar organization, or if denomina- 
tional groups are allowed to meet on 
your campus, the answer is obvious. 
There’s nothing better for developing 
initiative and leadership ability in 
Christian work, as well as for cultiva- 
ting real Christian friendships. The 
weaker your group is, the better is 
your opportunity for gaining experi- 
ence that will be priceless later on. If 
there isn’t any such group in opera- 
tion, why not get together with some 
of your like-minded friends and start 
one? You say you aren’t the aggressive 
type and don’t know how to organize 
a group? Then what? You probably 
have a friend who is a genius at such, 
so your job becomes one of merely sell- 
ing the idea to him and then playing 
the role of his right-hand man, It’s an 
excellent chance for you to learn all 
the inside tricks of organizing. 

Of course you are active in the 
young people’s group in your church. 
No doubt you are one of the “old faith- 
fuls,” always present, rain or shine— 
even if the programs are the kind that 
make you wish you were home with a 
good book instead of there being bored 
to tears. Wake up! Here’s another oc- 
casion to reveal that ingenuity which 
you have but was never recognized by 
others, 

Have the young people of your 
church ever held services for shut-ins, 
redecorated a room of the church, con- 
ducted a visitation campaign in the 
community, sponsored some kind of 
children’s group, or published a 
monthly paper? A project such as one 
of these—or dozens of others you can 


readily think up—can do wonders for 
group morale and along with the expe- 
rience involved will afford real enjoy- 
ment for all. Why don’t you start the 
ball rolling yourself? 

Have you tried teaching a Sunday 
school class? In almost every phase of 
full-time Christian work there is a 
certain amount of teaching involved, 
and if you are sharp you'll be getting 
some practice now. You'll take pride 
in watching your little cherubs grow 
under your own leadership, and you 
can hardly help learning even more 
than they do. Almost any Sunday 
school superintendent likes to use col- 
lege students on his staff, especially 
one of your caliber. 

By now you are no doubt asking, 
‘But where am I going to find time for 
all this? There is too much to do 
now!” Yes, I know. There are so many 
claims on your time that you just can’t 
do everything you would like to, and 
no one expects you to. You have to 
choose the things which are most im- 
portant to you and graciously but 
firmly say “No” to the rest. The issue 
now becomes, “Which will be of most 
value to me in the Lord’s service?” 
The following pointers may help you 
out of your dilemma. 

i. Remember that you are training 
for Christian service; make everything 
during your college years contribute 
toward that end. 

2. Academic studies, while of A-1 
importance, do not always take prior- 
ity over everything else. God must 
come first. Yet by all means do learn 
how to study. 

3. Modern college life usually does 
not provide time for your church work 
or other Christian activities; you must 
take time for them, even if it means 
leaving out something else you weuld 
like to do. 





4. The very nature of your calling, 
whatever its specific character may be, 
makes working with people a neces- 
sary factor. Grasp every opportunity 
to meet all kinds of individuals. 

5. If you find anything that tends 
to put a damper on your spiritual life 
in any way, strike it off your list now. 
You'll have that much extra time for 
more valuable pursuits. 

These are merely suggested criteria 
for judging the importance of the 
things you do; but just out of curiosity 
let’s see what happens when we apply 
them in rating each of the following: 
sports, your music lessons, picnics, 
church attendance, part-time work to 
earn expenses, the school paper staff, 
teaching of a Sunday school class, 
“cramming” until the wee hours, the 
big game of the season, a Red Cross 
drive, reading the latest “best seller,” 
keeping up with the news, an office in 
a church young people’s group, letter- 
writing, your favorite radio program, 
the movie at the college theater, frosh 
initiations, the debate team, Bible 
study, planning committees for social 
events, the Religious Council, fraterni- 
ties and sororities, a student body of- 
fice, “bull sessions,” the school band. 

A few of these activities could be 
ruled out in accordance with point No. 
5; likewise you need to accept a few 
of them as absolute “must’s.” But what 
are we going to do with those which 
are left and the dozens of others which 
might be added? 

Your choices will often be in- 
fluenced by circumstances of the 
moment. You must also take into con- 
sideration how much you can stand 
physically. Your interests will consti- 
tute another determining factor. But 
still, doesn’t the thought of having to 
evaluate a host of activities seem an 
appalling task—one that requires 
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more wisdom and good judgment than 
you have? If so, you are in a position 
to realize your dependence on God. 
He will make your choices for you if 
you will only co-operate with Him. 

This brings us to the consideration 
of two things which definitely should 
not be neglected during your college 
days—your personal devotional life 
and your Christian testimony on the 
campus, The two go hand in hand. No 
one knows better than I how difficult 
it is to be faithful to the Lord in these 
things in the average American col- 
lege or university. A dormitory is any- 
thing but conducive to a daily Quiet 
Time with God and His Word, yet you 
can’t afford to neglect it. It is practi- 
cally impossible to live a consistent 
Christian life on the campus and to 
talk to your unsaved friends about the 
Lord unless you have started the day 
with Him. 

Perhaps you are wondering who I 
am that I should be preaching to you 
this way. I’m not really preaching, but 
just saying, “Please don’t do what I 
did!”” Now, as a seminary student, I 
can look back on college days and see 
so many ways in which I could have 
served the Lord better and become bet- 
ter trained for His service. It wouldn’t 
have taken much time to talk with my 
friends about Christ more often than 
I did, or to read the Bible and pray 
more regularly, or to stand up more 
firmly against things I knew were 
wrong, or to spend hours for Him 
which were wasted in idle chatter. 

As I think of the times when I did 
go out of my way to spend time with 
God and to serve Him, I realize now 
that those experiences were the most 
precious of my college career and pre- 
pared me more than anything else for 
the more specialized training of sem- 


inary. 
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By Joun A. Scorr, Px-D., LL.D. 


ocraTEs lived in the Age of Pericles, 
= a period which saw more men of 
genius than has any other. 

But Greek thought and Greek 
morals were wholly materialistic. 
There was no need of a Creator, since 
matter and motion explained every- 
thing. There was no such thing as a 
moral conscience or a moral law; one 
of the greatest thinkers, Protagoras, 
proclaimed, “Man is himself the mea- 
sure of all things,” meaning that there 
is no such thing as absolute right or 
wrong but only individual opinion 
and that all opinions are of equal 
value and all worthless. Thus were in- 
troduced the germ of moral anarchy 
and the rejection of all authority. 

Teachers flocked to Athens eager to 
instruct the wealthy youth, for high 
fees, on how to succeed in nearly 
everything but character. 


SOCRATES SEEKS FOR TRUTH 
The young sculptor Socrates heard 
these men, asked them many ques- 


CHRIST 


AND 


SOCRATES 


tions, reasoned much, and became con- 
vinced that they were false prophets, 
that there is a just ruler of the uni- 
verse, that there is a law of the spirit 
and a moral law, and that these laws 
are as universal and unerring as the 
laws of matter. He put down his mal- 
let and chisel and spent the rest of his 
long and vigorous life searching for 
these laws. 

He questioned men of all types 
wherever he could find them—in 
shops, markets, gymnasia, A list of the 
famous people who listened to him and 
to whom he listened would include 
at least one-half of the super-great of 
Greece. 

The fixed principle of Socrates’ life 
was that knowledge is the one thing 
needful, that sin is due to an error in 
thinking, that men who know the 
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right will in the end do right. A fav- 
orite theory of his was that a man who 
errs ignorantly is more dangerous 
than one who errs wilfully. This is 
because the man who errs wilfully 
needs only to be convinced that his 
interests and aims are best served by 
following the better course and he will 
follow that course. Such a statement 
would shock many a person who could 
not answer it. These people began to 
fear him. 

He put all the facts or the stories 
of religion and mythology to the test 
of reason and asked many hard ques- 
tions that could not be answered by 
those in religious authority. Hence all 
the pious conservatives tried to silence 
him. 

Two questions especially—how can 
the quarreling divinities of Greek 
mythology be the source of righteous- 
ness, and, if the gods are perfect, how 
can they be served by sacrifices which 


they neither need nor enjoy—could 
not be answered, and the fact that 
they were asked cleared the field for 
a new religion that could and did an- 
swer them. 


Socrates was finally tried for dis- 
belief in the gods and thus corrupting 
the youth; convicted, he died by tak- 
ing the hemlock in 399 B. C., when he 
was a little more than seventy. 


On the day set for his death the little 
prison was thronged by admirers who 
came not so much to comfort him as 
to receive comfort. During the day 
Socrates talked almost constantly dis- 
cussing great moral problems, the re- 
lations of this world with the world to 
come, the moral aspects of suicide. 
Finally he advanced a series of argu- 
ments for his belief in the immortal- 
ity of the soul, concluding with these 
wards: “My friends, since the soul is 


to live forever, we must care for it, 
not only for this time we call life but 
for all eternity, for if we neglect it, 
the danger is terrible. If death meant 
the end of all it would be a boon for 
the wicked, since by their dying they 
could get rid of their wickedness, but 
inasmuch as the soul is immortal there 
is no escape except by striving after 
wisdom and righteousness, for the soul 
takes nothing with it but the moral 
nature it has acquired.” These are not 
the words of a loose-reasoning fanatic, 
but the reasonings of one of the most 
logical thinkers mankind has known. 


When the moment came to take the 
hemlock, Crito asked, ““How shall we 
bury you?” Socrates with a smile re- 
plied, ‘““Any way you please, if you can 
only catch me,” and then, laughing, 
he turned to his companions, saying: 
“T cannot persuade Crito that the Soc- 
rates who talks and reasons is the real 
Socrates, since he thinks that I am the 
one whom he will soon see as a corpse, 
and asks how he shall bury. I shall not 
be here but shall already have gone 
to share in the joys of the blessed. Do 
not say at the funeral that you are 
burying Socrates, but only the body of 
Socrates.” 


Socrates left no writings, founded 
no school and never called himself a 
teacher, since he was always a search- 
er, an unsuccessful searcher as he 
thought, for wisdom and truth. The 
example of his unselfish life and fear- 
less death for an ideal was his great 
contribution to the betterment of the 
world, But a life that bases virtue sole- 
ly on knowledge and that takes no 
account of human frailties could ap- 
peal only to the few, to the elect; ii 
offered little to the weak and the 
erring. The common mass could not 
follow him. 





SOCRATES’ FOLLOWERS END IN PESSIMISM 

Nevertheless, when the noble ideas 
of Socrates had once been uttered, the 
world could not let them wholly die. 
Hence his followers continued his 
search for ideals worthy of sacrifice. 
But soon their varying ideas divided 
them into several groups, notably the 
Epicureans, Stoics, and Cynics. Their 
only point of agreement was that they 
did not return to a belief in the gods 
as those gods had been worshiped be- 
fore Socrates. 

They wearied in the search for 
something worthy of faith and wor- 
ship and ended for the most part in flat 
despair. Even the proofs of immor- 
tality brought them no comfort, but 
only fear and torment. 

One of the chief poets of Italy, Lu- 
cretius, wrote one of the great poems 
of all time with the noble purpose of 
freeing men from a belief in their own 
immortality, and in an eternity which 
they could only dread. He argued that 
there was not plan in the universe, 
that everything was the result of ma- 
terial forces, unguided by intelligence, 
that man was only matter, and that 
he need have no dread of a future in 
which he was not to have a share. This 
absolute negation of God, Providence, 
and immortality led to a contempt 
not only for the future life but also 
for the life that is, so that even this 
great poet is said to have put an end 
to his own career. 

Philosophers of that period, that is, 
just before and just after the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, had no hope 
and could find no source of comfort; 


and a long list of the great thinkers of 
that age shows they gave up the effort 
in despair and ended their despon- 
dency in suicide. The illustrious Cato, 
patriot, moralist, and philosopher, 
after having reread the story of the 
death of Socrates, is assumed to have 
said: 

Jt must be so, Plato, thou reasonest well, 

Else why this pleasing hope, this fond 

desire, 

This longing after immortality. 
and then took his disillusioned and 
hopeless life. 

At that time Socrates seemed not 
only to have lived in vain but to have 
inspired a search for the impossible 
and to have given birth to a dread of a 
hopeless immortality. He had forever 
shaken the beliefs in the old Olympian 
divinities and had sent men seeking 
for what they had not found: a god of 
purity and a god of justice. By the 
time of the Caesars, his followers for 
the most part had no message and the 
best they could offer was contempt for 
the world and for life itself. Hence 
the indifference with which they con- 
templated and carried out suicide. 


CHRIST ANSWERS SOCRATES’ QUEST 

Yet under these conditions the 
Athenians multiplied the number of 
their divinities and even erected a 
statue or shrine to the “unknown god.” 

A highly significant thing about 
that remarkable chapter which con- 
tains Paul’s address on Mars Hill is 
the statement immediately following 
the address: “Howbeit certain men 
clave unto him, and believed: among 
the which was Dionysius the Areopa- 





gite.” This man was not only a mem- 
ber of the supreme court of Athens but 
was presumably also a philosopher. 

For him the Jesus preached by Paul 
was the fulfillment of the vision dimly 
seen by Socrates, 

The chapter which tells of Diony- 
sius the Areopagite, contains these sig- 
nificant words: “‘and there believed of 
the devout Greeks a great multitude.” 
Also, “Therefore many of them be- 
lieved; also of honorable women 
which were Greeks, and of men, not 
a few.” The first disciples who gath- 
ered around Jesus were like him, 
Hebrews—and so was Paul—but the 
leaders of the next generation, as well 
as the author of the Book of Acts, were 
Greeks. Most of the early Christian 
fathers and the martyrs, after the first 
disciples, have Greek names. Their 
writings show that they accepted Jesus 
as the realization of the hopes inspired 
by the teachings of Socrates, 


WHO WAS JESUS CHRIST? 

Everything that has been said about 
the setting for the life and career of 
Socrates must be reversed when speak- 
ing of Jesus, for Athens was the center 
of greatness and Socrates moved 
among the greatest of the great, while 
Nazareth was so humble, even in the 
humble region of Galilee, that a young 
man from an inconspicuous neighbor- 
ing village said with a sneer: “Can 
any good thing come out of Naz- 
areth?” And the companions of Jesus 
were of the lowliest sort, so lowly that 
they were noticeably “unlearned and 
ignorant men.” Jesus never seems to 
have associated with a single person of 
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outstanding education or position. 
Even Nicodemus, who came to Him by 
night, would have had no rank in 
Athens or in Rome. 

We owe practically all our know- 
ledge of Socrates to two men, Xeno- 
phon and Plato, both men of such un- 
usual literary ability and imagination 
that we never know how much of what 
they tell us about Socrates is pure in- 
vention and how much is fact. The 
men who tell us about Christ were 
simple men, men of no reputation 
apart from what they derive from tell- 
ing us of him—men without literary 
imagination, just fitted for the simple 
narration of facts. 

No other character until well on in 
the age of printing has been described 
by so many different persons who 
knew him well as was Jesus, Of very 
few people who lived in antiquity 
have we any account written by those 
who knew them. We are obliged to 
rely for all that we know of even such 
outstanding men as Solon, Hannibal, 
or Scipio on the writings of men who 
lived several generations later. Cer- 
tainly the most prominent men of the 
time of Christ were Augustus, the Ro- 
man Emperor under whom He was 
born, and Tiberius, under whom He 
was crucified. Yet for most of our 
knowledge of these two emperors we 
are forced to rely on Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius, neither of whom lived during 
the lives of either of these rulers. 

We have letters written by James, 
Peter, John, and Jude, each an inti- 
mate companion of Jesus. We have 
many letters by Paul, an exact con- 
temporary who knew, if not Jesus 
Himself, many men who did. And we 
have four Gospels written by four 
men, two of them disciples; one be- 
longing to a family intimate with 
Jesus; the other a competent historian 





who lived at that time and moved 
through that land, a writer who says 
he had full knowledge of all these 
matters from the very beginning. Here 
are eight writers, each thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the facts, who vouch for 
the life of Jesus. The chance that the 
Church later gathered these writings 
into one book and labeled that book 
the New Testament does not reduce 
the number of first-hand authorities. 

Outside the New Testament we 
have other sources. We have the un- 
qualified statement of the best Roman 
historian, Tacitus, that Nero after the 
burning of Rome tried to escape the 
blame by punishing the Christians, 
who, says Tacitus, were the followers 
of Christ who had been put to death 
during the reign of Tiberius by Pon- 
tius Pilate, a Ronran official. Here is 
positive proof that shortly after 60 
A. D. there were already in Rome suf- 
ficient numbers of Christians to attract 
the attention of Nero. 

We have a long letter from Pliny, a 
governor in Asia Minor, a letter that 
was written to the Emperor Trajan 
asking him what to do with the large 
number of Christians who would not 
worship the old gods of the Romans, 
especially refusing to join in the cult 
of the Emperor. 

We have a reference in Epictetus, 
a writer of that period, to the Chris- 
tians, and we have a paragraph frora 
Josephus who was present at Jerusa- 
lem when that city was destroyed by 
Titus in 70 A. D., besides a flood of 
references from writers who lived 
within a century of the time of the 
Apostles. Take it all in all, we have 
more evidence for the life of Christ 
outside of the New Testament than for 
the existence of any except very few 
of ancient times, 

But since we have the Gospels this 
outside evidence is needless. 


SOCRATES AND CHRIST AGREE 

Although our knowledge of Socra- 
tes is much less complete and certain 
than that of Christ we know enough 
to see similarity between the two. 
Socrates realized that there is a moral 
law in the universe, that we are not 
helpless children of blind chance, that 
there is a soul in man and that the 
soul is of limitless worth, that above 
all and ruling over all there is a just 
power that rules in righteousness— 
but it was all so hidden in darkness 
that despite his hope he constantly 
faltered. Even in those arguments just 
after his condemnation with which he 
consoled himself and his friends by 
reasonings for immortality, he used 
these sad words: “if indeed these 
things told us are true.” Think of pil- 
lowing one’s head in martyrdom on 
nothing more than an if! 


Socrates felt that his sole superiority 
lay in the fact that he knew nothing 
and was aware of his ignorance; also 
that in spite of disappointment he con- 
tinued the search for knowledge. Jesus 
never sought for knowledge or wis- 
dom from anyone. He never used the 
words “I do not understand” or “I do 
rot know.” His very strongest author- 
ity was Himself and His most empha- 
tic utterance was “But I say unto 
you,” and He even went so far as to 
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claim that He was the very truth it- 
self. 

Socrates knew that he was but a 
simple and a mortal man, while Jesus 
never questioned or allowed others to 
question His own belief that He was 
divine. No one of the followers of 
Socrates ever claimed that he returned 
to them from the dead, while the dis- 
ciples of Jesus who on that bitter Fri- 
day evening after Calvary abandoned 
all hope, lost faith in their Master, and 
started back to their old tasks, soon 
became the most enthusiastic of men, 
willing to go to prison or to death in 
the conviction that they had seer the 
risen Lord. The fact of this enthusias- 
tic devotion and of their martyrdom 
is unquestioned; something made 
them change from despair to unflinch- 
ing optimism, and no adequate reason 
for that change has ever been given 
except the reason which they them- 
selves gave. 

There are many parallels between 
the high and noble sentences uttered 
by Socrates and those of Jesus. Socra- 
tes believed that the first step in the 
pursuit of knowledge is the recogni- 
tion of one’s own ignorance and that 
humility is a sign of greatness. Jesus 
said, “Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth,” and ‘Who- 
soever therefore shall humble him- 
self as this little child, the same is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 

Socrates said that ““Whatever a man 
might gain at the cost of his own 
moral nature is only loss,”’ Jesus said: 
“For what shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?” 

Socrates said that truth is the great 
possession, not for any exterior advan- 
tage, but simply for its own sake. Jesus 
said, “The truth will make you free.” 
Socrates argued that the soul is im- 
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mortal and that a righteous soul will 
be rewarded with eternal blessedness. 
Jesus said, “Come, ye blessed of. my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the 
world,” and “the righteous [shall go] 
into life eternal.” 

Socrates said that in his zeal for 
truth he had sought no advantages for 
himself and had spent his life in pov- 
erty. Jesus said, “The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air have nests; 
but the Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head.” 

Socrates said that he had never part- 
ed from that moral course which his 
reason had selected as the best. Jesus 
said: “Which of you convinceth me of 
sin?” 

Socrates said: “We should injure no 
one however much that person has 
injured us.” Jesus said: “Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you, 
and persecute you.” 

Socrates said that he had no fear of 
those who injured the body but could 
not injure the moral nature. Jesus said, 
“Fear not them which kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul.” 

Socrates said to those who had ac- 
cused him and to those who had con- 
demned him that he cherished no ill 
will against them. Jesus said: “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 





CHRIST GOES BEYOND SOCRATES 

In these matters and thus far they 
agree, but Socrates has nothing to 
place beside any of the following, 
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since they belong to another world: 
“Son, thy sins be forgiven thee,” and 
“But that ye may know that the Son 
of man hath power to forgive sins... 
I say unto thee, Arise, and take up thy 
bed, and go thy way into thine house.” 

“All things are delivered unto me 
of my Father: and no man knoweth 
the Son, but the Father; neither know- 
eth any man the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him. Come unto me, all ye that 
labour, and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” 

‘When the Son of man shall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory.” 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

There is nothing in Socrates like the 
following: “Your father Abraham re- 
joiced to see my day: and he saw it, 
and was glad. Then said the Jews 
unto him, Thou art not yet fifty years 
old, and hast thou seen Abraham? 
Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, before Abraham was, 
I am.” 

“All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth... and, lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” 

One of the crucified thieves “said 
unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom. And 
Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto 
thee, Today shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” 

And again, there is no parallel in 
Socrates to the following: ‘For God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” 

No wonder that the officers an- 


swered and said, “Never man spake 
like this man.” No wonder that Peter 
answered, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” and no won- 
der that those who had known Him 
best endured persecution “rejoicing 
that they were counted worthy to suf- 
fer shame for his name.” 

My great teacher, Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, said that “Socrates reached an 
arm’s length toward Christ—it was 
only an arm’s length, but it was to- 
ward Christ.”’ It is just this fact, that 
the greatest man of the most intellec- 
tual city and at its most exalted per- 
iod saw but dimly and partially that 
which Jesus saw so clearly and so com- 
pletely and with such assurance which 
has strengthened my faith that the 
carpenter of Nazareth and the com- 
panion of simple men of lowly Galilee 
must have been something more than 
a man. 


‘NEVER MAN SPAKE LIKE THIS MAN” 


y IS MOST CERTAIN, as “ill be clearly seen 
upon examination of the records, that 
Jesus Christ spoke of His personal relation 
to the human race as never man spake. The 
difference in this respect between His words 
and those of any other with whom He could 
be compared is incalculably great. Take as 
an example the words of John 7:37, 38: “If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink. He that believeth on me, as the scrip- 
ture hath said, out of his belly [inmost 
being] shall flow rivers of living water.” 
Certainly none of the great ones of earth 
ever spoke like that, or could conceivably 
have so spoken. If we try to think of some 
prominent personage, whether of the past 
or present, into whose lips we could put 
those words, the impossibility of so doing 
will be evident at once... . Yet none who 
read the Gospels are aware of the slightest 
incongruity in such sayings on the lips of 
Jesus Christ; for they are in perfect keep- 
ing with the Personality there revealed. It 
follows that the only way whereby the say- 
ings attributed to Him can be accounted for 
is by assuming that He . . . was truly the 
Son of God. 

—Philip Mauro 
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INTER-VARSITY GC 


ITH TEN COUNTRIES represented, the International Fellowship of Evan- 
W eelical students was formally brought into being on Friday afternoon, 
August 22, at a conference of leaders of student movements held in Phillips 
Brooks House at Harvard University. 


The beginnings of the International Fellowship lie in several years of 
co-operation among evangelical student movements in several countries. 
Because this exchange proved highly profitable, a temporary constitution 
was drawn up at a conference at Oxford University in April, 1946. The 
experience of the year convinced the leaders of the various national groups 
that it was right to take this further step. 





dents sed for the above group photograph. Shown in the picture from lett to right are: (Front Row) 
rgentit Archbishop H. W. K. Mowll, Australia; Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones, England; Mr. Justice John E. 

ontento, China. (SECOND Row) Olga Simpson, Canada; K. V. Rajan, India; H. J. Taylor, U.S.A.; 
usteas Mrs. B "Hareide, Norway; Bjarne Hareide, Norway; Calvin Chao, China; Daniel J. Theron, 
\.; DorJd Wiseman, England; Dr. René Pache, France-Switzerland; Mortimer B. Lane, U.S.A.; Mervi 
coll Bayly, U.S.A.; Dr. J. T. Aitken, England; Dr. Clarence Bouma, U.S.A.; Dr. Edson Peck, US. A,; 
erlandjNot pictured) ‘Dr. Douglas Johnson, England. 


OES INTERNATIONAL 


The ten countries fully represented in the General Committee of the 
Fellowship are Australia, Canada, China, France, Great Britain, Holland, 
New Zealand, Norway, Switzerland, and the United States. Certain other 
evangelical organizations now otherwise affiliated have expressed their de- 
sire to become part of the Fellowship and will be considered Associate Move- 
ments without voting privileges. 


It is not the thought of the leaders of the I.F.E.S. to launch an interna- 
tional organization with stereotyped methods and much direction from the 
international leaders. Indeed, a study of the history of evangelical Chris- 
tianity in the universities has led to an organization of loosely-knit auton- 
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omous groups. What is desired is a 
truly Christian fellowship to bring to- 
gether the existing free movements 
which possess the same doctrinal basis 
and evangelistic outlook. It is hoped 
that each national organization will 
join freely in fellowship, interchange, 
and discussion with its fellows accord- 
ing to its own special nature, genius, 
and potential energies. 

Another important motive in the 
launching of the International Fellow- 
ship is jointly to give the utmost possi- 
ble assistance to evangelical students 
who desire to take the gospel of Christ 
to the universities of the world. The 
new committee hopes to find that some 
student movements not yet sending 
delegates to IFES are true to the faith. 
It will be the duty of the committees to 
respect the work of such movements 
wherever they are found and to make 
friendly exchanges whenever possible. 
But the emphasis of the missionary en- 
terprise of the Fellowship is to be to- 
ward those universities and countries 
where there are no student groups 
which are seeking to extend the King- 
dom of God under the guidance of the 
Scriptures. 

It is with pleasure that the an- 
nouncement can now be made that the 
first President of the IFES will be Pro- 
fessor O. Hallesby (Norway) who is 
well known in the Christian circles of 
Scandinavia. Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones 
(Great Britain) has accepted the invi- 
tation to become the first Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. The respon- 
sibility for co-ordinating the work of 
the Fellowship will be borne by a rep- 
resentative General Committee com- 
posed of three delegates from each of 
the co-operating movements, The Gen- 
eral Committee in turn has elected an 


Executive Committee, under the direc- 
tion of which will work a General Sec- 
retary, assisted by at least three Asso- 
ciate General Secretaries. The first- 
named appointment was made before 
the Committees separated at Boston, 
Mr. C. Stacey Woods (General Secre- 
tary of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowships of Canada and the United 
States) being invited to assume the 
responsibilities of General Secretary. 
It is expected that he will set up the 
office of the IFES in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Douglas Johnson, General Secre- 
tary of the British Inter-Varsity Fel- 
lowship, has been named Associate 
General Secretary for Europe and Af- 
rica and Mr. Calvin Chao, Associate 
General Secretary for the Far East. It 
is expected that two other Associate 
General Secretaries will eventually be 
named for the Americas and for Aus- 
tralasia, Indonesia, and India. The ap- 
pointment of Associate General Secre- 
taries is subject to approval by the Na- 
tional Movements in the given area. 

The Executive Committee, upon 
whom the chief duties of planning will 
fall, is composed of Dr. Martyn Lloyd- 
Jones (Great Britain), Chairman; Dr. 
René Pache (Switzerland), Vice-Chair- 
Chairman; Mr. John Bolten (U.S.A.), 
Treasurer; and Joseph Bayly (U.S.A.), 
Miss Anna Margretha Hanssen (Nor- 
way), Mr. Bjarne Hareide (Norway), 
Mr. Hong C, Sit (China), Mr. Thomas 
Maxwell (Canada), Mr. Donald Rob- 
inson (Australia), and Mr. Donald 
Wiseman (England). 

As they undertake this new venture 
for God, the cemmittees of the new 
Fellowship invite the prayers of all 
Christian university students and 


. graduates that they may seek in all 


things to do God’s will. 


WwW Hw 





YOU 


CAN TELL THEM 


By Danie J. JAMEs 


NIVERSITY AND COLLEGE students 
U are not turning to Christ by the 
multitudes. It is only the one here and 
the one there, who hear the simple 
gospel and understand their need of a 
personal Saviour from sin, who repent. 
But this fact does not lessen our re- 
sponsibility to Christ and those about 
us. The greatest thrill after finding 
Christ is that of seeing one to whom we 
have witnessed turn from sin to salva- 
tion. 

Many believe the responsibility of 
personal witnessing falls on the shoul- 
ders of a chosen few. But that is not 
God’s way. “Let the redeemed of the 
Lord say so” (Psalm 107:2a). The 
word “redeemed” includes all born- 
again Christians. God has ordained 
that Christians shall overcome by 
their testimonies, ‘““And they overcame 


him [the devil] by the blood of the 
Lamb, and by the word of their testi- 
mony; and they loved not their lives 
unto the death” (Revelation 12:11). 

Many of us say we want to do per- 
sonal witnessing, and yet never seem 
to do much of it. We seem to feel that 
our opportunities are limited. Too 
many times opportunities come and 
we fail to recognize them until it is 
too late, It seems to me that opportuni- 
ties are like stimulants: each succeed- 
ing dose must be greater to obtain the 
same effect as the original. If we pass 
up the little chances by saying that we 
don’t really have the opportunity, we 
soon find that instead of giving a testi- 
mony freely, we say nothing unless 
the unsaved extract from us what we 
believe. 

Psychologically speaking, we should 
approach each day expecting to have 
the privilege to witness to someone. 





In I Peter 3:15, we are admonished 
to be ready always to give an answer 
with meekness and fear to every man 
that asks us a reason of the hope that 
is in us. Witnessing is a duty, but it 
should not be approached as such. Ef- 
fective witnessing is the natural fruit 
of a yielded, Spirit-filled life. It is 
difficult for a buoyant, happy, and 
obedient Christian to keep from talk- 
ing about Christ and His love. If 
Christ is so much a part of our every- 
day lives that we just naturally talk 
about Him wherever we go, it will not 
seem unnatural for us to speak of Him 
even in the presence of the unsaved. 
How can we help but speak of the 
One with whom we are in love? “For 
out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh” (Matthew 12:34b). 

Any thinking individual can tell 
when a conversation about spiritual 
things is sincere and from the heart 
and when it is superficial and embar- 
rassing. If we Christians would talk 
more freely of Christ among ourselves 
and would be more taken up with Him 
in our times together, the unsaved visi- 
tor would not feel that we were talk- 
‘ing about the Lord for his special 
benefit. 

The normal situations of everyday 
life are the ideal settings for witness- 
ing. For example, if we acquire the 
habit of closing our times together in 
prayer, the occasional unsaved visitor 
will not think that the custom is un- 
natural or strained. If a group of Chris- 
tians and an unsaved fellow have been 
having a bull session, it should not be 
difficult to pause for a moment of 
prayer before bidding each other good- 
night. Christians should usually out- 
number non-Christians in such situa- 
tions so that any religious topic will 
be the will of the majority. Frequently 
a group of Christians may not even 
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realize that there is a non-Christian 
in their gathering. 

If doctrine is discussed, it should be 
confined to a group that is wholly 
Christian. Controversies among Chris- 
tians lodge in the mind of the unsaved. 
One whose mind is so continually 
taken up with convincing Christian 
friends of doctrinal interpretations 
needs to discipline himself to be a 
silent listener when an unsaved friend 
is present. 

If a non-Christian knows but one 
real Christian, his perspective is nar- 
row. He will interpret everything in 
the light of that one Christian and his 
outlook on life. What he needs to see 
is the gospel lived in everyday life. 
Religious meetings are good, but they 
are abnormal situations for the non- 
Christian. Social functions, coke dates, 
street-corner chats, and bull sessions 
can all be used to let him see how 
Christ enters into every phase of life. 

Many fellows in the service found 
Christ because they associated with a 
gang of Christians who really lived in 
Christ. We have too many “existing” 
Christians. An excellent way to show 
a friend what it means to live in Christ 
is to introduce to him numbers of en- 
thusiastic Christians. Get him into 
contact with every real Christian that 
you can possibly put in his path. You 
know your Christian friends of whom 
you are proud. You have friends whom 
you admire so much that you wish you 
knew more people like them, They are 
a credit to the cause of Christ. Life 
to them is positive, it is real, it is in- 
teresting—all because of Christ. Their 
lives are not so wrapped up in some 
small doctrinal interpretation that 
they have forgotten that the fellow- 
ship of the simple gospel is sweet. That 
is the type of person to whom you 
should introduce your unsaved friend. 





Living for Christ puts a meaning 
into life. Show that meaning by ex- 
ample. Don’t think you must talk 
about Christ every time you are 
around the friend for whom you have 
been praying. Play the game wisely. 
Purposely pass by a situation where 
he thinks you will preach to him. 
Build a foundation of friendship for 
the time when he will sit with you 
and reason of spiritual things. Let so 
much of the positive side of salvation 
show that he will come and ask about 
your Saviour because he wants some- 
thing you have. 

Taking a friend to a gospel meeting, 
introducing him to Christians, and 
praying for him is not always enough. 
The personal touch of the gospel will 
clinch the situation as nothing else 
can, All of these other things form the 
foundation and background. They all 
lead up to the opportunity for which 
you have been praying—the privilege 
of explaining the simple way of salva- 
tion. 

The explanation of the gospel will 
be much easier if your foundation has 
been well built. It won’t be easy to 
explain away the sour disposition of 
one friend, the argumentative spirit of 
another, the super-sanctimonious atti- 
tude of another, or the self-made 
genius of the one who is forever dis- 
cussing evolution and the creation of 
man with the saved and unsaved alike, 
There is only one “power of God unto 
salvation” and that is the gospel. 
Nothing else saves. If you have pre- 
sented the gospel by example and pre- 
cept, the explanation will be greatly 
augmented. 

Ideally speaking, your opportunity 
for definitely explaining to your 
friend the way of salvation should 
come in a natural setting, Many times 
it comes just before you say good-night 


after an evening of fellowship, or as 
you eat a sundae in the corner drug 
store. Ask God to show you when the 
time comes, and when the situation is 
ripe: act. 

Never be without your Testament. 
You don’t need to carry it in your 
hand so that everyone will see you 
are religious. In your purse or coat 
pocket is the best place. Many times 
your friend will ask the question that 
will open the whole situation. If he is 
self-conscious he will no doubt wait 
until you are alone. Don’t embarrass 
him by talking to him about spiritual 
things in front of others. Don’t make 
him feel that you are going to “nail” 
him at the first opportunity; rather, 
make him feel that he has taken the 
initiative and has asked for the ex- 
planation, 

There are many ways of telling the 
gospel story. One good way is to start 
with sin and explain that God in His 
absolute holiness cannot be God and 
allow sin in His presence. Then ex- 
plain that we, as finite human beings, 
cannot reconcile ourselves to an infi- 
nite God. If we could, we would be God 
and not man. Hence there is an un- 
bridgeable gap between God and man. 
That gap can be bridged only by God; 
His Son, Christ, alone is the bridge. 
II Corinthians 5:21 is the explanation 
of this point, 

In your own Quiet Time, try read- 
ing the Bible with the thought in mind 


IVCF ENTHUSIAST 


B ETWEEN His Bachelor of Education degree 
in ’42 from Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College and his Master of Science degree 
in °46 from the University of Illinois, 
IVCFer Dan James put in over three years 
of army service in the E.T.O. His aggres- 
sive, but friendly personal witness bore 
fruit in London where his apartment be- 
came a Christian Servicemen’s Center. The 
past year he was with the Taylor Instru- 
ment Company of Rochester, New York; 
expects to teach in Flint, Michigan’s junior 
college this coming year. The future, Dan 
hopes, holds a Ph.D. and more teaching, 
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of helping others. Ask yourself the 
question, “How can I use this Scrip- 
ture to help explain the gospel in its 
simplicity?” Many scriptural passages 
take on a fresh and living meaning 
when read with this thought in mind. 
Your own experience with God in His 
Word will be enriched as you read for 
others. The man who reads Scripture 
with the thought of proving some 
point of argument he has had with a 
Christian friend has lost the thrill of 
a simple Christian experience. 

Another starting point for the ex- 
planation of the gospel can be the 
purpose of Christ’s coming. Use I Tim- 
othy 1:15, Luke 5:32, Romans 3:23 and 
6:23. You can also use Romans 10:9, 
10, and 13 by showing man’s part in 
verses 9 and 10 and God’s promise in 
verse 13. College students like to think 
of the logic behind the problems that 
face them. Start with the things at 
hand—start where they are—no man 
can logically deny that he is a sinner. 
Christ is the only answer to sin. 

Man as God’s creation is happiest 
when he is in that relationship to God 
that God intended. God cannot and 
will not step over man’s will, Man is 
a sinner by birth. It is God’s responsi- 
bility to provide man a way of salva- 
tion and then to let him know what 
that way is. It is man’s responsibility 
to accept that way or to say “no.” 
Don’t forget that God is using you in 
fulfilling His responsibility to the lost. 

Many times the unsaved friend will 
mention one sin that he feels is stand- 
ing in his way. Don’t launch into a 
discussion of what is right and wrong. 
The greatest sin that man can commit 
is to disobey the first commandment: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart.” Quitting specific 
sins will not make one a Christian. 
Only Christ within will. 
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Don’t argue. Christ needs no hu- 
man mentality to come to His defense. 
Present the gospel in its simplicity 
without apology and leave the results 
with God. 

If you are led of the Spirit to have 
prayer with your friend, ask him if he 
would like to pray and seek forgive- 
ness, As you kneel or bow to pray, sug- 
gest to him that you will pray first, 
and his prayer is to follow. Let your 
prayer be brief and simple, thanking 
God for the seeker and the privilege of 
prayer; then ask that His forgiveness 
be granted, Encourage your friend to 
pray aloud. Prayer will mean much 
more to him if he puts voice to his plea 
for forgiveness rather than merely 
thinking it. Remind him of God’s 
promises in Romans 10:13 and Reve- 
lation 3:20, Inform him that God ful- 
fills His promises to man only after 
man has met the conditions of the 
promise. Don’t take for granted that, 
because he has verbally asked forgive- 
ness, he is a Christian. Pray intermit- 
tently with him. If need be, teach him 
to pray. Encourage him to pray until 
he either has the assurance of forgive- 
ness (Romans 8:16) or expresses the 
desire to pray further in the secrecy 
of his own room. 

Half-hearted seeking is worse than 
no seeking. Such a practice is an insult 
to God. A mere profession, ,resulting 
from emotionalism, is a reproach to 
the cause of Christ, producing a cyni- 
cal aftereffect. A genuine conversion 
makes a new man in Christ. To press 
one into a mere profession of Christ 
leads to disaster; the detriment to the 
soul is greater than an admission of 
no progress. A penitent sinner need 
not hope that God has forgiven him: 
he can know. 

The responsibility of soul-winning 
is ours. May God give us wisdom! 
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By Zaina D. Harvey 


Lucknow, India 
Dear HEATHER: 


After a month of doubtful pleasure 
on the high seas it is a relief to have 
my feet on dry ground, even though 
it’s alien soil. The domes and minarets 
in the morning haze gave the scene an 
ethereal quality. But the dream faded 
with the noise and confusion of dock- 
ing. Everyone was yelling and scream- 
ing, and the brown-skinned shore cool- 
ies looked like a colony of ants swarm- 
ing over everything. As I listened to 
their strange chatterings I wondered 
if I'll ever make any headway with 
learning the language. But while I 
stood there musing on my inade- 
quacies, I saw Bob smiling and waving 
his white topi; suddenly I felt a sense 
of security. 

I was amazed at the natives’ dress— 
or should I call it undress? It did not 
take me long to learn to distinguish 
between Mohammedans and Hindus 
once Bob explained their clothes. The 
Moslem men wear baggy pants, tight 
at the ankle, but plenty big at the top. 
(Bob told me that Hasan, his gardener, 
stole a sheep and brought it home in 


Mohammedan 
Memas 


the baggy part of his trousers without 
arousing any suspicions.) Then, too, 
the men wear those red fezzes, some- 
thing like the litle flower-pot hats that 
were in vogue when I left home. They 
have black tassels, vaguely reminis- 
cent of commencement. I haven’t seen 
yet how the Mohammedan women 
dress, because whenever they go out in 
public they wear a ghost-like covering 
with just a bit of mosquito netting over 
their eyes to let them see where they 
are going. Bob says that no Moslem 
woman is ever allowed out in public 
without this because they have some 
sort of religious belief about not let- 
ting another man see their faces after 
marriage. 

We had the funniest experience on 
the train. There were a lot of bundles 
on the benches, and Bob wanted to 
clear off a place for me to sit down so 
he just calmly picked up one of the 
bundles, thinking that it was a roll of 
bedding and it happened to be a Mo- 
hammedan woman! We nearly die 
laughing every time we think of it! 

I am now busy getting settled and 
haven’t time for much more. 

Hastily, 
Eusrz 
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Lucknow, India 


Dear HEATHER: 


Life has fallen into its pattern and 
I am learning to bring some order out 
of the confusion with daily lessons in 
Urdu. This language is supposed to re- 
semble Arabic, and looks much like 
hen-scratchings. To add to the muddle 
you start reading at the back of the 
book! 

Our Mohammedan cook has decided 
he wants another wife to add to his col- 
lection, and consequently has taken 
another holiday. This is his fifth. Miss 
Lauder asked him how many more he 
was going to have and he said, ‘“Miss- 
sahib, Mohammed himself had seven 
and I am striving to follow in his wor- 
thy footsteps.” 

I brought the matter up before our 
pundit this morning and he said that 
the Koran allowed a Mohammedan to 
keep as many wives as he pleased so 
long as he was able to support them 
all. If he got tired of one, he just had 
to tell her three times that he was go- 
ing to divorce her and then he was con- 
sidered legally divorced. 

I’m thankful for one thing, however. 
Since the cook is on vacation, we are 
having bacon for breakfast, ham for 
lunch, and roast pork for Sunday din- 
ner, and all with a clear conscience. 
Heather, you don’t know how a secret 
longing for bacon has been gnawing at 
my stomach. I’m getting tired of goat 
meat for a staple diet. Mohammed Ali 
is a devout believer and refuses to 
touch pork as it is absolutely unclean. 
So every time you eat bacon have an 
extra slice for me. 

I remember hearing that the Em- 
peror Jehangir was invited to a special 
feast of the Jesuits one time, the Em- 
peror being a strict Islaamite. The Je- 
suits pulled one over on him and fed 
him pork without his knowing it. He 
was so delighted with the dish that 
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he ordered his court cooks to prepare it 
for him and it was only then that he 
learned he had eaten pork. So he called 
in his astronomers and priests and they 
searched through all the sacred books 
of the Koran and discovered a solution 
to the Emperor’s problem . .. Although 
the Koran does not permit any man to 
eat pork, it makes no mention of em- 
perors not eating it, so His Highness 
continued his privileged diet. Unfor- 
tunately, our cook, Mohammed Ali 
is no emperor. 

The cook’s devoutness is a source of 
annoyance in more ways than one. 
One of his five daily devotional periods 
usually falls at mealtime, and while 
we wait, Mohammed Ali lays out his 
prayer mat, faces Mecca, and performs 
his devotions. 

But I must get to the bacon, for it’s 
breakfast-time. 

Yours for more pork, 
E.si£ 


Lucknow, India 
Dear HEATHER: 

Much, much excitement! I have just 
come home from a feast at the mayor’s 
house, And I was allowed the extreme 
privilege of seeing what a purdah wo- 
man looks like under her mask. The 
Thesildar is socially prominent and 
his wife was dressed in beautiful satin 
pajamas, (Better pronounce that again, 
Heather; it’s “pie-jom-a”; “pa” for 
feet, “jama” for place, hence a place 
to put your feet.) At first I thought the 
begum was wearing lounging paja- 
mas, but when her daughter and ser- 
vants appeared in the same attire, I 
decided it was the conventional thing 
to wear. 

She fed. us a queer sort of nut that 
tasted like eucalyptus. She told us she 
hadn’t been out of that courtyard for 
almost a year. I think I understand, 
because she had just hundreds and 
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hundreds of dollars worth of jewelry 
on and the mayor was probably afraid 
of its being stolen. Or maybe he didn’t 
want his wife stolen. She was one of 
the prettiest Indian women I have 
seen. 

Here I have rattled on about the 
wife and I didn’t tell you a thing about 
the meal. While the men folks of the 
mayor’s family sat and watched us, we 
went through the twenty courses, I am 
thinking of sending Mohammed Ali 
over for lessons—to see if he could get 
over flavoring everything with ginger! 
The food was very tasty but it was too 
hot and there was too much—especial- 
ly as Indian etiquette requires you to 
eat everything. 

The Mohammedans are great ones 
for feasts and fasts. Last week in Kal- 
rampur they decided to stage a riot. 
You see they had just finished their 
month of fasting known as “Bakari 
Ede,” and for the last few days they 
have been killing cows in the market 
places. Of course, I can understand 
how terribly hungry they must be, but 
they could at least do their butchering 
in private. I asked our tailor the other 
day how he managed to exist on noth- 
ing but water for a month, and he told 
me confidentially that although they 
were required to fast all day no rules 
were laid out for the night, so after 
sundown he and his numerous rela- 
tives spent the night in riotous eating. 
I wonder why Mohammed wasn’t gen- 
erous enough to set the fast for the 
month of December when the days are 
shorter! 

I am learning a little of the lan- 
guage, and enjoy occasional visits to 
the village meetings. It is amazing 
how much the Mohammedans know of 
Christ. They recognize Him as a man, 
but not as God. A local heckler inter- 
rupted a recent meeting trying to con- 
fuse the speaker. He asked what proof 
we Christians have. Mohammed lived 


and died; was buried in a tofnb and 
his body is still there for Mohamme- 
dans to visit. But all we have is an 
empty grave. I guess this, after all, is 
the difference in our religions: our 
Christ is not dead and buried, He rose 
from the tomb and is a Living Christ. 


Sincerely, 
ELsIE 


Agra, India 


Dear HEATHER: 


I suppose you wonder what I am 
doing here. You see, Bob and I decided 
to come here for our honeymoon, I 
don’t think you could find a more ro- 
mantic spot than the Taj Mahal in the 
whole wide world. Last night we saw 
it by moonlight and ever since, I’ve 
been wishing God had endowed me 
with the gift of painting or writing 
poetry. 

The Taj is a miracle of creation—a 
tomb of white marble set with semi- 
precious stones. It was built by Shah 
Jehan, a Mohammedan emperor, in 
honor of his wife. What irony that in 
a country where women are so mis- 
treated in life, one should be so 
honored in death. 

We left home Tuesday right after 
the wedding. The train was small, 
slow, and dirty, but we didn’t notice 
it! We were delayed en route while the 
royal train of the Maharaja of Hydera- 
bad passed. The compartments were 
painted white and numerous progeny 
of His Royal Highness were draped out 
of the windows. Ninety-eight of his 
300 wives were traveling with him— 
which with the servants brought the 
total up to 449. 

Wednesday we visited Delhi and 
saw the Jumna Musjid which is the 
second largest mosque in the world. It 
is a magnificent place and the Moham- 
medans treat it with the greatest of 


continued on back cover 
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PHILOSOPHICALLY 


By Joun Crew TyLer 


F YOU ARE a Christian on the campus 
I of a typical college or university, 
you have probably had the privilege 
of taking a fellow student aside to 
show him the reason for the hope that 
lies within you. As you engage in this 
activity, you are doing not only the 
work of an evangelist, but also that of 
an apologist. Now an apologist is not 
one who is “apologizing” for his Chris- 
tian faith, but rather one who at- 
tempts to defend the great historic 
Christian faith from outside attack. 


If you are an experienced apologist, 
you have probably shown how the 
prophecies in the Old Testament, ut- 
tered years before the New Testament 
books were written, have been actual- 
ly and literally fulfilled in history, Or 
perhaps you have demonstrated that a 
particular incident—a battle or the 
historical existence of an individual— 
which was once called a “mistake” in 
the Scriptures has been proved to exist 
by recent archaeological discoveries. 
Or perhaps you have taken a third line 
of approach, and have endeavored to 
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PREAGHING 


show how present-day scientists are 
agreeing more and more that science 
and the Bible do not contradict each 
other. 

But do you realize that there is an- 
other approach in Christian apolo- 
getics that perhaps you have not been 
employing? This method puts the em- 
phasis on a philosophical apologetic. 

The philosophical apologist takes 
the theological doctrines of Scripture, 
transposes them into philosophical ter- 
minology, and then asks himself. 
‘What is Christianity, philosophically 
speaking?” To illustrate: Is Christian- 
ity a monism, a dualism, or a plural- 
ism? What is the Christian answer to 
the problem of evil, of freedom, of im- 
mortality, and of teleology? How does 
the Christian formulate his systems of 
epistemology, ethics, and aesthetics 
from his system of metaphysics, which 
he claims is derived from revelation? 
These significant questions indicate 
the subject matter of the Christian 
philosophical apologist. 

Now the Christian apologist’s job is 
to show that this “Christian theism” 
deals with the age-old philosophical 
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problems and untangles more knots 
than any other system of thought. This 
is not too difficult. Here is an illustra- 
tion: Philosophers have long been 
struggling with the problem of the 


nature of the real. Descartes, the * 


father of modern philosophy, held to 
a dualism of mind and matter, main- 
taining that these two substances ex- 
isted simultaneously and independent- 
ly. Though Descartes had difficulty in 
showing how mind and matter got to- 
gether in “interaction,” yet his philos- 
ophy represents one answer to this 
problem of the real. 

Another answer has been given by 
materialism, which claims that ulti- 
mate reality is material and that all 
other forms of being have been depen- 
dent upon material processes. The 
problem of whether thought is a liquid 
or a gas represents one of the diffi- 
culties of this theory. 

From the idealist has come the an- 
swer of subjective idealism in which 
the form of the world (Kant) and its 
contents as well (Fichte) are the prod- 
uct of human thinking. Human 
thought, to such subjective idealists as 
Berkeley, creates the world of ideas 
and being. This has obvious difficulties 
for common, everyday life as well as 
in explaining how man distinguishes 
between dreams or hallucinations 
and concrete reality. 

Now the Christian theist says that 
this world is an organic whole, created 
by the Logos, the Christ, who is the 
divine wisdom and creative thought of 
God, for the Scripture says of Him: 
“for all things were inade by him, and 
without him was not anything made 
that was made.” So Christian theism is 
a theistic monism, in the sense of hav- 
ing the Logos as the nature and core of 
reality. Since all things have proceed- 
ed from the Logos, and since all things 


have first been pre-thought by the 
Logos, all things can have both diver- 
sity and unity. The Christian doctrine 
of creation means in Christian episte- 
mology that God has created man in 
His image, and so man can know the 
objective world after God, as the ob- 
jective world has also been created by 
God. In other words, man and the 
world find their common ground in 
the thought of the Eternal God, who 
is the origin of both, and neither man 
nor the world is reduced to terms of the 
other, Thus the Christian theist, who 
takes his point of departure entirely 
from the revelational Word, rejects 
rationalism, empiricism, Kantianism, 
and the idealisms. 

The problem of the real is a tremen- 
dous question, and adequately to at- 
tempt a Christian answer would take 
volumes, and years of study in the 
fields of philosophy and theology. The 
other problems of freedom, evil, im- 
mortality, and teleology await an in- 
terpretation from the standpoint of 
conservative Christianity. Who will 
rise up to meet the challenge in a day 
when Christian theism is not even 
given a hearing in philosophical cir- 
cles? Prophecy, archaeology, and 
science all have a place in Christian 
apologetics, but philosophical apolo- 
getics may be an even more suitable 
approach for our day. 

The young Christian student, desir- 
ing to make his life count and seeking 
to defend the Christian faith against 
modern attacks, would do well to con- 
sider the field of philosophical apolo- 
getics, 


CONVINCED APOLOGIST 


FTER MONTHS OF PRIVATE study of Chris- 

tian doctrine, the Bible, and apologetics, 
John Crew Tyler became a Christian a year 
before entering the armed forces. Since his 
discharge, he has been continuing his col- 
lege education which was interrupted by 
the war after he had spent two years at 
Temple University. 
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CuristTIANITy 1s Curist. By W. H. Griffith 
Thomas, D.D. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 159 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Available from the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship, 64 E. Lake, Chicago 1. 


ee IS CHRISTIANITY anyway?” is 
a question not frequently asked. 
Most people have their own pet defi- 
nitions or notions and let it go at that. 
When it is asked, many will answer, 
“Tt means to be good to other people” 
or “It means to be honest” or “It 
means not to drink too much.” 

W. H. Griffith Thomas’ simple an- 
swer may be an unexpected one: 
Christianity is Christ. In this simple 
sentence he states the peculiar central- 
ity of Christ to the Christian religion. 


It is true that one can be a faithful 
Buddhist or Mohammedan without 
concerning himself with the founder, 
but both friends and foes, Dr. Thomas 
says, must realize that it is Jesus Christ 
that holds the central position in 
Christianity. And the vital question 
that all must answer is, “Is Jesus 
Christ God?” It is in the answer to 
this question that the uniqueness of 
Christianity lies. 

In examining the life of Jesus 
Christ, one immediately realizes that 
this is no ordinary man. His personal- 
ity was full of grace and truth, Every 
record bespeaks Him as sinless, If He 
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Christianity cs Christ 


were not sinless, His claim to Saviour- 
hood would of course immediately fall 
and we would have to cry, “Physician, 
heal thyself.” But, though displaying 
a morality that in other men starts 
with a consciousness of sin, Christ 
never showed any regrets for anything 
He had done. He allowed His disci- 
ples to think Him perfect. And, though 
Voltaire says “no man is hero to his 
own valet,” they did think Him per- 
fect. ‘Deny the sinlessness of Christ, 
and His inner life becomes an insol- 
uble enigma, and His claim to be the 
Saviour utterly falls; accept it, and at 
once we are met with the simple fact 
that there is nothing like it in nature, 
and that it must be a moral miracle.” 

While living a life full of grace and 
truth and utterly without sin, Christ 
laid claim to being the Jews’ Messiah, 
the Redeemer, Master of men, even 
the Judge of men, and finally God 
Himself. That He was Himself clearly 
conscious of who He was is clear from 
the titles He used for Himself and 
allowed those around Him to use: Son 
of Man (indicating His unique man- 
hood), Son of God, and Messiah. Now 
the evident question to be asked is, 
How can one reconcile Christ’s self- 
assertion with His personal character? 
The answer is in the old phrase of the 
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fathers: Aut Deus aut homo non bonus, 
either God or not a good man, If He 
were not what He claimed to be, then 
He was a deceiver. 

As for His teaching, we know that 
it was considered gracious, authorita- 
tive, and powerful on different occa- 
sions, 

What was the preaching that so 
caught the ears of the common people 
who heard Him gladly? It was three- 
fold: the explanation of the Kingdom 
of God and of the Fatherhood of God, 
the story of forgiveness, and the news 
of the value and possibility of human 
lives that have been redeemed, And 
this was the message that has proved 
so universally adaptable that no new 
ethical ideal has since been discovered, 
so permanent that though much has 
passed away these words have not, and 
so entirely true that human know- 
ledge has discarded not one principle. 
One need only compare the errors, 
absurdities, and shockingly immoral 
conclusions of Plato’s Dialogues— 
perhaps the best in human philosophy 
—to see what the years do to other 
men’s messages. As W. H. P. Fraunce 
once put it, “We can easily surpass 
Jesus in the length of His life or in 
the quality. of His labour, or in the 
amount of His human knowledge... 
but in the realm of character and reli- 
gion a greater master and leader the 
world will never see.” 

Possibly the real uniqueness of 
Christianity’s message is that it puts 
Christ in the foreground. Other reli- 
gious leaders have kept themselves in 
the shadow that their teaching might 
be seen, but not so Christ. “It is an 
utterly illogical and impossible posi- 
tion for anyone to accept the Sermon 
on the Mount without recognizing the 
full claims of Christ as Master and 
Judge which He made in that dis- 


course.” 

For one who accepts the moral mira- 
cle of Christ’s life, there is no problem 
in accepting the miracles which have 
more to do with material things—or 
the Virgin Birth, a feasible explanation 
of the manner of the incarnation. Su- 
pernatural deeds and origins might 
well be expected from such a being. 

But we have yet to examine His 
death, His own certainty of the violent 
manner of His death became more and 
more evident in His discourses. Thus 
when it came it was obviously not an 
accident. Neither was it suicide nor 
death for a crime, Some have said it 
was a martyr’s death, but such a con- 
clusion brands Christ as a lesser man 
than Stephen and other martyrs who 
went rejoicing to their deaths. Why 
the agonizing in the Garden of Geth- 
semane? Why the cry, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
And that, when He had done no sin? 
The answer is discernible in the sacri- 
ficial worship of the Old Testament 
days which looked forward to this 
death. Christ died as a sinless sacrifice 
for the sins of men—not as a mere 
example but as Uplifter and Re- 
deemer. 

Then we come to the part of Christ’s 
earthly career which is most central— 
His resurrection. Perhaps the first 
proof that Christ did actually rise 
again lies in His own life and charac- 
ter. He said He would! Then there is 
the testimony of the empty grave. The 
transformation of the disciples from 
frightened weaklings to brave preach- 
ers and martyrs seems explainable 
only by a resurrection. Then too “It is 
... Now admitted on all hands, that 
the Church of Christ came into exis- 
tence as the result of a belief in the 
resurrection of Christ” and, as Arch- 
bishop Alexander puts it, “As the 
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Church is too holy for a foundation of 
rottenness, so she is too real for a foun- 
dation of mist.” The preachings and 
writings of the Apostle Paul also wit- 
ness the fact of the resurrection, With- 
in five years of the event, Paul was 
convinced that the evidence for the 
resurrection was irrefutable—so con- 
vinced that he was willing to suffer 
for it. 

The narration of Christ in the Gos- 
pels—even if we limit it to Mark 
which even the least-believing critics 
agree was early and authentic—is a 
marvelous tale, too marvelous to have 
been created by a simple man from his 
own imagination. Here is a Character 
that surpasses the most lauded hero of 
the world’s greatest literature. Com- 
pare Jesus and Hamlet! And could this 
same figure be represented in all His 
majesty by four writers unless the 
figure Himself were perfect? 

The four chains which bind the 
church of today with the primitive 
church—the preaching of the Chris- 
tian message, baptism, weekly wor- 
ship on the first day of the week, and 
the Lord’s Supper—are another proof 
of the centrality of Christ in Christian- 
ity. Why should men have set up such 
practices as these recorded in the Gos- 
pels and Acts after Christ had been 
executed as a malefactor? Why should 
they have persisted through the cen- 
turies? The only answer is the per- 
sonal relationship of believers to 
Christ as a living Lord and Friend. 

Psychology of recent years has 
turned to a description of the phenom- 
enon of conversion. And it is perhaps 
in this phenomenon that the fact of 
Christianity is most easily established. 
A true follower of Jesus Christ will say 
that Christ has made a change in him: 
burdens lifted, life made new, vision 
clarified, joy brought in, etc. Those 
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who deny such experiences can do so 
only without pretense to reason or 
fairness. The change in the life of Saul 
of Tarsus is yet to be explained except 
on a basis of conversion. 

All these arguments—and others— 
that Dr. Thomas proposes require a 
verdict; they demand an answer to the 
supreme problem of Christ: how can a 
historical person become a religious 
fact for men? Some say that we will 
learn this only by reverting to the 
historical Christ of the Gospels. But 
how does that Person help—person- 
ally—today? Others say it is His 
teachings only that help today. But 
teachings have little moral dynamic. 
We already know that we should do 
many good things that we do not do. 
Still others lay stress on a personal, 
spiritual experience of Christ indepen- 
dent of historical fact and criticism. 
But must we not be sure that He came 
to earth and lived—and that He was 
God—before we can have a faith for 
such an experience? 

It is only in a combination of these 
three methods, Dr. Thomas concludes, 
that we will tap the dynamic that is 
Christianity, that we will meet Him 
who is Christianity. 

Christianity is Christ makes a point 
that needs making in this day, and for 
that reason it is well worth reading. 
Some will think Dr. Thomas, who died 
before the second World War, overly 
optimistic about the condition of the 
world. He may have sometimes con- 
fused Westernism and Christianity in 
his describing Japan and India. He 
seems to take for granted in his read- 
ers a belief in some type of evolution: 
ary theory, showing that Jesus Christ 
must be accounted for outside the 
theory. This may make the book more 
helpful to the average college student 
than it would otherwise be. 
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This sae Canene swith Ger 


This month will set the pace for the school year. If you center your schedule 
around your special time alone with God, all will be well. If not, this year will 
mean less to you than it should. Remember that you are in college to prepare to 
serve Him better—so above all else this year, take time for your Quiet Time. 


These daily questions will help. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1 

MatrHEw 15:1-20 (1) What fundamental 
difference in emphasis between the Phari- 
sees and Christ is illustrated by the question 
raised here? (2) “It was a gift” was a 
phrase denoting a possession devoted to God 
that was therefore not to be used to relieve 
one’s parents. What was the outcome of 
such a traditional practice? Do I ever allow 
my zeal for religious activities to supersede 
God’s command concerning my father and 
mother? (3) How does the Lord account 
for man’s evil behavior? Is it due to unfor- 
tunate circumstances or a bad environment? 
How does the recognition of the potentiali- 
ties of my own heart prepare me to receive 
the message of the Cross? Read Ps. 51, esp. 
Vv. 9. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2 

MatrHEW 15:21-39 (1) What is the sig- 
nificance of the healing of the Canaanite 
woman’s daughter? At first she appeals to 
Jesus as “Son of David”—a Hebrew proph- 
et. But in v. 25, her appeal goes beyond 
national distinctions. Does spiritual testing 
serve to fan my faith into a brighter 
flame (v. 28)? (2) See Mark 7:31 for the 
locality of these miracles, The people of 
Decapolis were not Hebrews and so were 
outside God’s covenant. What then is the 
significance of “they glorified the God of 
Israel”? Observe the contrast here with vv. 
6-8. (3) What led the Saviour to feed these 
Gentile multitudes? Will He not thus deal 
with me? Read Lam, 3:22, 23. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3 

MarrHew 16:1-12 (1) What unusual com- 
bination is recorded in v. 1? See Acts 23:8 
for their difference of views. (2) What did 
the Lord Jesus mean by the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of the Sadducees? cp, Luke 
12:1. Which group was characterized by 
formalism and traditionalism (15:8) and 
which by rationalism (22:23)? Is Christ’s 
command concerning such false religious 
teaching written on the tables of my heart? 
(3) Why did the disciples fail to grasp the 
Lord’s true meaning (v. 11)? What hin- 
ders me so often from perceiving spiritual 
truths ? 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4 

MatrHew 16:13-28 (1) What was the foun- 
dation-confession upon which Christ said 
He would build His church? (2) What does 
this passage teach concerning the essential 
Being of the Saviour and the constraining 
purpose of His life? (3) Observe the em- 
phasis in v. 21 “from that time forth.” 
Apart from the knowledge of who Christ is, 
His death would have no significance for 
us. (4) What is the subtle enemy of every- 
one who would follow Christ? How may I 
overcome this foe (v. 24)? 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5 

MatTTHEw 17:1-13 (1) Observe the time of 
the transfiguration. Why do you think it 
followed, instead of preceding, Peter’s rec- 
ognition of Jesus as God’s Son? Here some 
of Christ’s essential glory was revealed. 
Under what circumstances will the Lord 





Jesus be transfigured before my eyes? Study 
the circumstances of v. 1. (2) The Phari- 
sees and Sadducees had asked for a sign 
from heaven but were refused (16:1). Who 
heard the voice speaking from heaven and 
for what reason (Vv. 5)? (3) The last proph- 
ecy of the O.T. (Mal. 4:5) promised that 
Elijah the prophet would come before the 
Messiah. What conviction prompted the 
disciples to ask the question of v. 10? 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 6 

MATTHEW 17:14-27 (1) What is the real 
cause of powerlessness in a Christian (v. 
20)? (2) Think of the demon-possessed 
child as a picture of the present generation. 
How can its needs be met? What am I do- 
ing to help? (3) Every time the Lord fore- 
told His death, what did He also foretell? 
cp. 16:21 and 20:19. What does the com- 
ment in v. 23 reveal concerning the dis- 
ciples’ apprehension of the Lord’s words? 
(4) The tribute of ‘v. 24. was not a Roman 
tax but the temple tax of a half shekel. 
Originally signifying redemption (Ex. 30: 
11-16), it had degenerated into an annual 
payment exacted by the authorities. Why 
did Christ submit Himself to this ordinance 
(v. 27)? Cp. I Pet. 2:13-15. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7 

Martruew 18:1-14, (1) How does the Lord 
estimate greatness? How has He Himself 
won the right to the place of greatest honor? 
Read Phil. 2:5-11. (2) Christ’s illustration 
of a child referred not to ignorance but to 
simplicity, trust, and dependence. Have | 
these qualities? (3) What sin called forth 
the awful words of v. 6? (“Offend” means 
to cause to stumble, as “offence” means “oc- 
casion of stumbling.”) Vv. 8 and g were 
addressed to the disciples. Is there anything 
in me which is a spiritual hindrance to 
others? (4.) What truths are here revealed 
concerning God’s relationship to little chil- 
dren? 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8 

MatrHew 18:15-35 (1) What purpose 
should be in my heart when I deal with 
a fellow Christian who has sinned? (2) 
Study v. 18 in its setting. Christ gives the 
church, a body of individuals truly meet- 
ing in His name and spirit (v. 20), power 
to make conclusions that will be ratified 
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by Heaven. (3) Compare the parable of 
vv. 23-35 with the petition in the Lord’s 
prayer regarding forgiveness (6:12, 14, 
15). Failure on my part to show forgive 
ness to others suggests a failure to appre 
ciate God’s offer of forgiveness to me. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9 

MatrHew 19:1-15 (1) In answering the 
Pharisees’ question concerning legitimate 
grounds for divorce, Christ reminded them 
of God’s original intention for marriage. 
What was this? See v. 8 especially. (2) 
Should I as a Christian assume that mar- 
riage is God’s highest ideal for me, or is 
there a possibility of His calling me to 
remain single for His sake? (3) For what 
error did the Lord have to rebuke His dis- 
ciples? Cp. Mk. 10:14. Am I ever guilty of 
a neglect along this line or a tendency 
to discredit the conversion of children? Cp. 
18:10. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10 

MarrHew 19:16-30 (1) What one thing 
hindered this young man from perfectly 
following Christ? Is this the same stum- 
bling block in every life? Is Christ’s com- 
mand of v. 21 to be applied to every Chris 
tian? Give a reason for your answer. (2) 
Observe how Christ used every incident of 
this chapter as an occasion to teach His 
disciples some important lesson. Will I so 
let Him use every circumstance of my life? 
(3) What does Christ ask me to surrender 
if | would be His disciple? Cp. Mk..- 8:34. 
if this seems difficult and well nigh impos- 
sible, what encouragement is to be gained 
from vy. 26? And what are His rewards now 
and hereafter (v. 29)? Cp. Rev. 3:21. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11 

MatrHew 20:1-16 (1) What is the theme 
of this parable that connects it with 19:27- 
302 (2) What is the message of v. 15? 
Have I so profited by it that I can never 
entertain a lurking doubt of God’s absolute 
fairness? Cp. Ps. 145:17. (3) The Lord re- 
wards a man, not according to the length 
of his service but according to his fidelity 
to the opportunity given him. If I have had 
the privilege of a Christian home and so of 
living for the Saviour from my earliest 
days, do I expect therefore a greater reward 
than someone who without such privileges 
is converted later in life? 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12 

MATTHEW 20:17-34, (1) Who were the sons 
of Zebedee? Cp. 4:21. Note the connection 
between 20:21 and 19:28. What spiritual 
principle did the Lord indicate in v. 22? 
Cp. Rom, 8:17. (2) See Acts 12:2 and Rev. 
1:9 for the fulfilment of Christ’s prophecy 
concerning these two disciples. (3) What is 
to be the motivating interest of my life on 
earth? The thought of reward (19:27 and 
20:21)? What motivated my Saviour? (4) 
Contrast the vague “have mercy on us” 
with the definite request of v. 33. Why does 
the Lord desire me to be definite in prayer? 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 13 

MatrHeEw 21:1-22 (1) The emphasis of the 
prophecy quoted from Zech. 9:9 is on the 
lowliness or meekness of the coming King 
(v. 5). With this scene of a man on an ass 
treading a path decked with old clothes and 
palm branches, contrast the pageantry and 
luxurious splendor of the Roman triumphal 
processions, Meditate on Phil. 2:5-11. (2) 
What was the immediate result after the 
cleansing of the temple (v. 14.)? When the 
Lord purges my heart of all that has no 
rightful place there, what is the result? 
(3) Leaves on a fig tree normally follow 
the appearance of fruit. This fig tree, bear- 
ing only leaves, was symbolic of the He- 
brew nation that proposed to know God, 
but failed to produce the fruit God desired. 
What is God’s judgment on any such nation 
or individual (v. 43)? (4) The only con- 
dition of v. 22 is that involved in “believ- 
ing.” How much do I receive? 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14 

MatTrHew 21:23-46 (1) When Christ re- 
fused to answer the chief priests’ query, he 
reminded them of their refusal to accept 
the teaching of John the Baptist. Observe 
the spiritual principle. I cannot expect fur- 
ther illumination from God if I fail to 
obey truth already revealed. (2) How are 
the two parables of vv. 28-41 related to the 
judgment Christ pronounced on the He- 
brew nation? Observe the emphasis on ‘“‘did 
the will” (v. 31), “render him the fruits” 
(v. 41), and “bringing forth the fruits” 
(v. 43). Cp. John 15:8. (3) What is meant 
by the stone of vv. 42, 44? Cp. Eph. 2:20 and 
I Pet. 2:6-8. As then, so now there can be 


no middle position in regard to Christ. He 
is either rejected utterly, or given the place 
of highest honor. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15 

MarrHew 22:1-14, (1) What did the Lord 
Jesus seek to impress on Israel, the chosen 
nation by vv. 8, 9? See the historical coun- 
terpart in Acts 13:46. (2) Eastern custom 
provided each guest with a wedding gar- 
ment. One guest was improperly clothed 
and was cast out. Meditate on the following 
verses to ascertain the significance of this 
judgment, Isa. 64:6; Zech. 3:3, 4; Eph. 4: 
23, 24; Rev. 19:7-9. (3) Think over the 
difference between being “called” and 
“chosen” (v. 14). The latter word is the 
same as “elect” in 24:22. Cp. also Eph. 1: 
4 and Jn. 15:16. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16 

MarrHew 22:15-46 (1) The Pharisees and 
Herodians represented opposing political 
views. What was the’ dilemma in which 
they hoped to trap the Master? Does the 
praise of men blunt my spiritual percep- 
tion (vv. 16, 18)? (2) Note how the Lord 
went to the basic issue underlying each 
question. How did His hearers react (vv. 
22, 33, 46)? Can a disciple gain such wis- 
dom to discern and answer problems? Read 
Acts 6:10, I Cor. 1:30 and Jas. 1:5. (3)’ 
What great principle fulfils the whole law? 
Cp. Rom, 13:10. What does it mean to love 
God with my mind? Meditate on II Cor. 
10:5 and Phil. 4:8. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17 

MatrHew 23:1-22 (1) What was the mo- 
tive condemned by Christ underlying all 
the actions of the Pharisees? By what mo- 
tive should this be replaced in my life? 
Cp. Col. 3:23. (2) Contrast the eight 
“woes” of this chap. with the nine “bles- 


‘ seds” of chap. 5. Just as God set before Israel 


a blessing and a curse (Deut. 11:26), so 
Christ sets before men His blessing and His 
woe. (3) How would you define a “hypo- 
crite”? Note how Christ unveils pretense. 
Why did He especially condemn the Phar- 
isees? Read v. 2 and consider its implication 
then and its application to us now. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18 

MatrHEW 23:23-39 (1) Five times Christ 
addressed the Pharisees as “blind.” What 
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did they fail to see? (2) Does the Saviour 
stress inner purity and holiness to the detri- 
ment of external beauty and cleanliness? 
(3) Mint, anise, and cummin were small 
herbs from whose revenue the Pharisees 
meticulously exacted the payment of a 
tenth for God. V. 24 likens their conduct to 
those who carefully strain out little gnats 
and yet heedlessly swallow down a camel. 
Am I excessively punctilious over some 
triviality and yet overlook a basic spiritual 
obligation? (4) There should be no para- 
graph division at v. 34. “Wherefore” is lit- 
erally “for this reason” and answers the 
question of v. 33. Contrast the Lord’s “I 
would” (v. 37) with man’s “would not.” 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 19 

MatrHew 24:1-28 (1) Connect v. 1 with 
23:38, 39. Cp. Ezek. 10:18. The Hebrew 
nation failed to welcome their King. Chaps. 
21-23 record His rejection of the nation as 
God’s chosen instrument of blessing. There- 
fore chap. 24 gives the prophecy of the 
destruction of the temple and of Jerusalem. 
(2) What is the warning Christ utters to 
all who investigate future events? (3) 
What kind of a world did our Lord depict 
as the scene of His disciples’ life of witness? 
Cp. I Thess. 3:3, 4 and I Pet. 4:12. Am I 
willing to suffer for His name and cause? 
Think over 5:10-12. (4) Throughout this 
chapter, references to the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 A.D. are intertwined with 
the more remote future. “This is character- 
istic of prophecy. There can be more than 
one fulfilment.” 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 20 

MatrHew 24:29-51 (1) What is taught 
concerning the manner of Christ’s coming? 
Will His coming be seen only by the elect? 
(2) If none can know the hour of His com- 
ing, for what purpose is this prophecy 
given? Read v. 33 and cp. Jn. 14:29. (3) 
“This generation” of v. 34 has been var- 
iously explained, literally in relation to 
Jerusalem’s destruction, or to the genera- 
tion yet future when there shall be an ulti- 
mate fulfilment. (4.) What practical effect 
is to be produced by the knowledge of the 
Lord’s return? What difference should it 
make in my relationship to fellow-Chris- 
tians (v. 45), and in my own conduct? 
Study I Jn. 3:3. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21 

MatrHew 25:1-13 (1) What is the partic- 
ular lesson the Lord sought to teach His 
disciples from this parable? (2) Five vir- 
gins postponed buying oil until it was too 
late. Does this provide a warning illustra- 
tion for such verses as Rom. 8:gb and Heb. 
2:3? (3) Will the Lord find me ready and 
waiting if He returns today? 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22 

MatrTHEW 25:14-30 (1) Consider the cen- 
tral teaching of this passage from the words 
“servants,” “faithful,” and “unprofitable.” 
(2) On what basis did the Lord entrust his 
goods to his servants? Cp. Rom, 12:6 and 
Eph. 4:7. Were the rewards given for abil- 
ity or for faithfulness? (3) What am I 
doing with the gift or gifts the Lord has 
entrusted to me? 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23 

MatrHew 25:31-46 (1) Study the facts of 
this passage: a future judgment for all the 
nations based on their attitude towards 
Christ Himself as evidenced by their treat- 
ment of His brethren. Are these His breth- 
ren “according to the flesh” the Jews or 
brethren in the sense of 12:50? (2) Observe 
the parallel and yet the contrast in wv. 
34. and 41: “the kingdom prepared for you,” 
“the fire prepared” not for men but “for 
the devil and his angels.” In this connection 
ponder I Tim. 2:4 and II Pet. 3:9. (3) Is 
there a lesson for me in the words, “Inas- 
much as ye did it not”? Cp. Jas. 4:17. Let 
me pray God that I may not be guilty this 
day of any sin of omission in neglecting 
the opportunities of practical kindliness 
(Jas. 1:27) which He may give me. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24 

MatrrHew 26:1-16 (1) Note the contrast 
between what Jesus said (v. 2) and what 
the chief priests kept saying (v. 5). Why 
is it significant that Christ was crucified on 
the feast of the Passover? Read Ex, 12:3, 
7, 13, 14 with Jn. 1:29 and I Cor. 5:7. 
(2) Mary’s act (cp. Jn. 12:3) revealed a 
depth of understanding. Of what? Why 
did the Lord give the command of v. 13? 
Contrast the desire motivating her act with 
that which motivated Judas. Does the desire 
to give to the Saviour or to get for myself 
characterize my life? (3) What is my com- 
fort when men pronounce as wasted (v. 8) 
the time and talents expended for Christ? 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25 

MarrHew 26:17-35 (1) Note at least five 
instances here of the Lord’s foreknowledge. 
Study Acts 2:23 in connection with the 
facts in this gospel. For what end did the 
“determinate counsel of God” and “the 
hands of lawless men” combine? (2) What 
is the significance of Christ’s breaking the 
bread? Cp. I Cor. 11:24. Will the life of 
Christ alone save any man? What must 
take place before a man’s last will and tes 
tament (v. 28) can be put into effect? See 
Heb. 9:17 and 22. (3) What kind of a spirit 
prompted the statements of vv. 33 and 35? 
Consider the warning against such an atti- 
tude in I Cor, 10:12. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26 

MatrHew 26:36-56 (1) What did our Sav- 
iour mean by “this cup” (v. 39)? Was it 
only the physical suffering? Or was there 
something far worse from which His pure 
soul shrank? Read Isa. 53:6 and II Cor. 
5:21. (2) Trace the increasing loneliness of 
Christ. Judas betrayed Him; and the dis- 
ciples who had just boasted they would 
stand by Him till death failed to watch 
with Him in prayer and then deserted Him. 
Finally (27:46) even God the Father could 
not look upon Him, so vile was He with the 
vileness of our sin. Why do I never have 
to face such utter loneliness? (3) Reverent- 
ly let us ask it—what was the consuming 
desire of the Saviour’s life? What is mine? 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 27 

MatTHEW 26:57-75 (1) It was illegal for 
the Sanhedrin (v. 59), that is the council, 
to meet at night. It was illegal to pass sen- 
tence the same day a prisoner was arrested. 
Did Christ point out these infringements 
of justice or attempt to defend Himself? 
Read Isa. 53:7. (2) What was the impli- 
cation of Christ’s answer (v. 64) that led 
the high priest to call it blasphemy? See 
the passage to which Christ referred—Dan. 
7:13, 14. (3) How do you account for 
Peter’s immediate contrition after his ut- 
ter failure? Ponder Luke 22:31, 32, and 
recall the glorious truth of Rom. 8:34. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28 ; 
MatrHew 27:1-26 (1) Contrast Judas’ re- 
pentance with Peter’s in the light of II Cor. 
7:10. If he had been truly sorry for his sin, 


lvery morning .-- 
~~ 


After you have finished answering each 
day’s specific questions, review by answer- 


ing these important queries: 


1. Is there any example for me to seek to 


follow by God’s help? 
2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to 


forsake? 


4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 


so, what are its conditions? 


5. What does this passage teach me (by 
Jesus 


Christ, God, myself, His will for my life? 
6. Is there something in this passage 


illustration or statement) about 


which should be my prayer for today? 


to whom should he have confessed it rather 
than to the chief priests? Cp. I Jn. 1:9. 
(2) What double testimony is given here to 
the sinless character of the Saviour? Many 
will admit this, but does such a confession 
constitute saving faith? Why did Pilate al- 
low the sentence of death? Whose voice will 
answer the question of v. 22 for me—fam- 
ily, friends, or my own conscience? (3) 
Barabbas went free because Christ was 
condemned. In what respects can the Chris- 
tian be likened to Barabbas? Study I Pet. 
3:18. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29 

MarrHew 27:27-61 (1) Show how both 
Jews and Gentiles became responsible for 
the death of God’s Son. For whose sake 
did the Lord of glory endure the ignominy 
and mockery of Roman soldiers, Jewish 
crowds, priests, scribes, elders, and con- 
demned criminals? What is the response 
of my heart to such a Saviour? (2) How 
can we answer the tremendous question of 
v. 46? Christ became sin, actually bearing 
man’s iniquities: He drank the cup of God’s 
wrath and tasted the spiritual death of sep- 
aration from God (Heb. 2:9). In conse- 
quence, what does He promise to those that 
come to Him? See John 8:51, 52. (3) The 
veil of the temple (v. 51) was the heavy 
curtain that shut off the inmost sanctuary 
from the holy place, where none but the 
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High Priest could enter once a year. Read 
Heb. 9:6, 7, 8, 11 and Heb. 10:19-22 for the 
significance of the divine rending of the 
veil coincident with the death of Christ. Dis- 
cover, too, the wonderful privilege which 
that rending has made possible for you. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30 

MATTHEW 27:62-28:10 (1) Why did the 
chief priests ask Pilate for a band of soldiers 
to seal and guard the tomb? How did God 
use these very means to prove even more 
surely the glorious fact of the resurrection? 
\2) Did the angel roll back the stone so that 
Christ might arise from the grave? If not, 
what was the divine purpose in the removal 
of the stone? Contrast the effect upon the 
custodians of the tomb and upon the women 
who loved the Lord (vv. 4, 8). (3) Note 
that it was in the path of obedience that 
the Marys met the Lord (v. 9). What was 
their immediate response on beholding 
their risen Lord? 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31 

MatrHew 28:11-20 (1) Consider the 
length to which false religion will go once 
it has rejected the true light. Would the 
lie put into the mouths of the soldiers carry 
weight with an intelligent person? (2) In 
Matthew’s Gospel, the Lord Jesus has been 
portrayed pre-eminently as King. Recall the 
realms in which His power was demon- 
strated. See how His trial and cruel mock- 
ing centered round His claim to be King. 
Then note the glorious climax, “All power 
in heaven and in earth.” (3) Because of 
this authority (“therefore,” v. 19), what is 
the King’s command to me? And what is 
His guarantee of success? 


continued from page 27 


Mohammedan Memos 


reverence, We had to take off our shoes | 
when we entered. In a sort of holy of 
holies, they keep sacred relics of their 
faith—including one extremely thick 
and red hair. This is supposed to be 
from the head of the great prophet. I 
have often wondered why so many 
Moslems have red beards. I just 
learned that they dye them in honor 
of the prophet after making a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. 

But I simply can’t close here; [li 
have to take you back to. the Taj. Bob 
hired a Victorian hansom to take us 
out even though it was after midnight 
when we arrived. The moon was too 
beautiful for words and we simply had 
to see the Taj by full moon. We sat 
on the bench in front of the lily pool 
for almost an hour, Kipling was right 
when he said, “See the Taj, and be 
forever silent.” Just as Bob was whis- 
pering that it was time to go, we heard 
the call of the priest in the distance 
calling out a chant from a prayer 
tower. Picture the scene: moonlight on 
a garden with the stark white of the 
marble Taj behind, and from one of 
the minarets the weird tone of the 
priest calling out in monotone, “ALLAH 
Ho Axsari ... Allah Ho Akbari... 
Allah Ho Akbari... 


Love, 
ELsrz AND Bos 





